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The Problem of Handling 
Controversial Issues 


By DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER 


A Problem in the Teaching of the Social Sciences 


S INCREASING social tension 
has stimulated interest in the 
problem of what teachers of 


social science should do in dealing 
with controversial issues in their field, 


‘numerous conflicting answers have 


been put forward by consequential 
people. In this paper I shall discuss 
some of these answers and then 
formulate my own view of the best 
manner in which to handle the prob- 


| lem as it presents itself in the field of 


higher education. By higher educa- 
tion I mean that range of education 
which, although not very clearly 
delimited by age, institutional pattern, 
or previous condition of servitude, has 
todo primarily with the development 
of intellectual capacity rather than 
the inculcation of social habits and 
manners designed to render the young 


_ at least a mildly tolerable bloc in the 


body politic. 


In addressing myself to the ticklish 
question of what teachers of social 
science should do with controversial 
issues I do not seek the comfort 
which might be found by presupposing 
paradise as a basis of discussion. On 
the contrary, I am dealing with the 
problem as it arises in a dissident 
democracy where a central if not the 
central problem of formal education 
is the preparation of young men and 
women to make the enlightened 
choices in the field of the social 
sciences which effective performance 
by a democratic system demands. 

At one extreme it has been proposed 
that not merely teachers of social 
science but all teachers should accept 
a general formula for solving the 
social, political, and economic prob- 
lems which harass us, and then 
handle the issues involved in the 
solution of these problems accord- 
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ingly. Such a proposal was made in 
the first issue of The Social Frontier. 
Addressing themselves to the best 
policy to be followed by the National 
Education Association, the editors 
wrote: 

We submit to the membership of the 
N. E. A. that its rdle in the life of the 
nation would be greatly enhanced if it 
identified itself with an ideal of social 
living which alone can bring the social 
crisis to a happy solution—a collectivistic 
and classless society.' 


At the other extreme, or at least 
near it, is the view that in dealing 
with controversial questions teachers 
of the social sciences should take no 
position whatsoever, but be, in fact, 
dispassionate and objective expositors. 
There is, of course, the even more 
extreme view that teachers of social 
science should avoid controversial 
issues altogether. I confess that I 
have never comprehended how this 
could be done while making even a 
pretense of dealing with the subject- 
matter at hand. But if such a 
remarkable performance could be 
devised, it would have no place in 
this discussion which is predicated 
upon the proposition that a primary 
role of our educational establishment 
is the preparation of students for 
enlightened participation in a demo- 
cratic society. Obviously, any plan 
of teaching devised to keep students 
in ignorance of the issues they will 
confront as citizens would definitely 
avoid such preparation. A discussion 


of other significant views on the 
problem of controversial issues in the 
teaching of the social sciences can 
perhaps best be approached by deal- 


1“ Educating for Tomorrow,” I (Oct., 1934), p- 7- 
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ing first with the forthright proposal 
of the editors of The Social Frontier. 


F TEACHERS of social science, 


along with their colleagues gen- 





erally, were to embrace a collectivistic | 


and classless society as an ideal to be 
sought through the classroom, it 
would certainly make for animated 
teaching—something to be desired in 
any case and perhaps particularly ina 
field one large segment of which, 
economics, was long lugubriously 
known as the dismal science. With 
every teacher committed to social 
arrangements which are currently 
the subject of violent and often 
dramatic conflict, students would 
undoubtedly have a thrilling experi- 
ence. And with the teachers arrayed 
on what is commonly regarded as the 
radical side of the conflict, it may be 
argued that students, at least many 
of those attending colleges and uni- 
versities, would be exposed to a 
socially desirable experience. In spite 
of the rapid popularization of higher 
education in recent years, our college 
and university student bodies are 
still recruited in large measure from 
families which are well-to-do eco- 
nomically and hope to remain so by 
being conservative. Likewise, many 
of those who successfully withstand 
the rigors of higher education enter 





callings where the social forces which | 
they encounter directly are those | 


making primarily for conservatism. 


Hence there may well be something | 


to be said for having college and 
university students exposed to teach- 
ing animated and directed by an 


ideal such as that advanced by Tobe | 
Social Frontier. Such an exposure | 
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might conceivably serve as a sort of 
advance antidote for an excessive 
dose of conservatism in later life. 

There is also another type of 
pedagogical comfort which might be 
found in following such a formula. It 
is that to be found in the tendency of 
students, even among those attending 
colleges and universities, to be more 
readily disposed to accept answers to 
dificult questions than to master the 
ways and means of arriving at their 
own answers. Teachers equipped with 
a general formula for solving our 
social problems would, of course, be 
prepared to accommodate them. 

But it is in this very readiness to 
provide and preach the answer which 
the editors of The Social Frontier 
would impart to teachers of the social 
sciences that it seems to me they offer 
a false lead to higher education in a 
democracy. Those who followed it 
would not be engaged primarily in 
generating in their students that 
capacity to make social choices intelli- 
gently which is at once a hallmark of 
higher education and a necessity of 
effective participation in a democracy. 
On the contrary, the teachers would 
make the major choices for their 
students, and then perforce proceed 
to indoctrinate. Another decisive 
weakness in this procedure is that it is 
based upon the dubious assumption 
that we know that correct method by 
which to bring the social crisis to a 
happy solution. I take it to be by no 
means established that our salvation 
is to be found in a collectivistic 
and classless society. This being so, 
acceptance of the proposal advanced 
by The Social Frontier would expose 
the schools accepting it to the great 
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danger of having made a bad guess, 
and attendant damage as an unsuc- 
cessful partisan in a_ hard-hitting 
social conflict. It seems to me that 
any teaching plan which, in addition 
to its other defects, would deliberately 
invite this risk on the basis of what, 
after all, is a guess about the best 
social order and how to attain it, 
must be rejected.? 


N ADDRESSING himself to the 

question of what teachers should 
do in dealing with controversial ques- 
tions, my friend and the inspiring 
leader of Amherst College during 
my undergraduate days, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, has recently offered an 
answer which seems to me to elimi- 
nate some of the major weaknesses in 
the proposal in The Social Frontier 
while conserving most of its strengths. 
Mr. Meiklejohn would have teachers 
take sides on the great controversial 
issues in the field of the social sciences, 
but in any given institution he would 
have conflicting sides represented. 
In an article in the issue of Harper’s 
Magazine for June, 1938, Mr. Meikle- 
john, after explaining that he uses the 
term communism asa provocative sym- 
bol of opposition to the customs and 
presuppositions of private enterprise 
rather than in a technical sense, writes: 


. . - In America today teachers, in order 
to do their proper work, must bring before 
their pupils the conflict between Capi- 
talism and Communism. 

Second, teachers must, so far as they 
honestly can, take sides on the issue. 
The teacher must appear before his 
pupils as one who is struggling with the 

"This discussion is adapted from a Bernard 


Moses Memorial Lecture at the University of Cali- 
fornia which was delivered by the writer. 
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essential problems of his time, and who 
is, in his own way, forming conclusions 
about them. He must be going “left” 
or “right.” 

Third, school boards and trustees of 
colleges and universities have a heavy 
responsibility. They must see to it that 
among our teachers there is an adequate 
supply of “Communists,” of able, fearless, 
outspoken advocates of the unpopular 
view. It must be arranged by the 
authorities that both sides of fundamental 
issues shall be represented by teachers 
who believe in them.’ 


By having “both sides of funda- 
mental issues . . . represented by 
teachers who believe in them” Mr. 
Meiklejohn would protect educational 
institutions from the consequences 
of ill-advised partisanship. In thus 
offering alternative plans for the 
solution for our major problems 
rather than dogmatic institutional 
pronouncements as to what should be 
done, such an arrangement would, as 
I see it, be compatible with educa- 
tion appropriate to a democracy. 
With teachers taking sides on the 
great social issues of the day there 
would probably be even greater 
animation in the classrooms than 
would attend the evangelical labors 
of teachers offering a single central 
solution, however provocative, for 
our ills. Indeed, if it were possible 
to maintain the sort of balance in 
dealing with contested issues which 
Mr. Meiklejohn proposes, one of the 
real difficulties introduced might be 
that of excessive animation. 

As a matter of practical admin- 
istration, however, the difficulties in 
the way of providing a_ balanced 
Questions,” 


8*Teachers and Controversial 


Harper's Magazine, CLXXVII (June, 1938), p. 17. 
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ration of professorial conflict on funda- 
mental social issues are for most 
institutions of higher learning insur. 
mountable. Mr. Meiklejohn writes 
of “both sides of fundamental issues,” 
but it is an aggravating quality of 
issues in the field of the social sciences 
that they do not neatly separate into 
two sides. The sides are, in fact, 
almost myriad, shading one into the 
other in patterns so intricate that 
they at once fascinate and baffle the 
social scientist. 

If, by some magic, it were possible 
to establish such a balance in con- 
flict over fundamental issues as Mr. 
Meiklejohn would provide, there is 
no reason to suspect that the balance 
would remain stable. It is generally 
observed that such encumbrances as 
age, worldly possessions, and families 
have a marked bearing on where 
teachers, among their fellows gen- 
erally, take their position in the 
grand march right and left. There 
is almost no academic community 
which cannot cite its cases of radical 
young hotheads who became more and 
more conservative as they acquired 
years, children, and mortgages. If 
the Committee on Tenure of the 
American Association of University 
Professors would recognize a shift 
in point of view on fundamental 
issues as suitable ground for dis- 
missing a faculty member, the prob- 
lem of maintaining such a balance as 
Mr. Meiklejohn proposes, would, of 
course, be simplified. Such accom- 
modation, however, is hardly to be 
anticipated. Without it, smaller insti- 
tutions of higher learning where 
teaching vacancies are rare do not 
even have a chance of trying to 
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adjust the shifting balance of faculty 
points of view on social issues without 
inviting grave internal disturbance. 


NDEED, the danger of svch dis- 

turbance would not be cbviated 
if, in some manner not at all clear, 
advocates of capitalism and com- 
munism could be arrayed in proper 
balance in the faculty. There is 
more than theoretical foundation for 
the belief that such arrangements 
would promote the development of 
campus groups much more interested 
in advancing “the cause” than in 
understanding it or its opposition. 
It is one thing and a desirable thing, it 
seems to me, to give students an 
opportunity to hear advocates of all 
important positions on controversial 
social, economic, and political ques- 
tions by opening the college halls to 
competent representatives of the most 
conflicting positions. It is quite 
another thing, as I see it, to set 
teachers who are sharply divided on 
major social issues to work sys- 
tematically advancing their points of 
view in the classroom, and thus more 
or less inevitably seeking to make 
converts. I see no reason to believe 
that procedure of this type is a 
particularly good generator of light. 
In having my doubts of the validity 
of such procedure, I also find myself 
dissenting from the views of President 
Conant, as expressed in the 4slantic 
Montbly,* which have so much in com- 
mon with those of Mr. Meiklejohn. 

For President Conant, ‘‘a clash of 
opinion is the essence” of the social 
sciences. ‘“‘Only from continued de- 
bate,” he remarks, “can new vistas 


“CLV (April, 1935), PP- 439, 440 
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be opened. On this side of the field 


of learning a university must be 
concerned ... with arranging an 
arena for combat.” In this general 
connection he notes that: “It is no 
accident that the English universities 
attracted the largest number of stu- 
dents, in proportion to the population, 
when they were the centers of vigor- 
ous theological controversy which 
soon developed into civil war.” I 
personally cannot feel that contro- 
versy which is an immediate prelude 
to civil war contributes much to 
worthy scholarship. 

In presenting mere snippets of the 
views of those whom I have quoted 
I realize fully the danger of mis- 
representation. While, for example, 
Mr. Conant finds that “only by 
continued debate can new vistas be 
opened” in the social sciences, he 
states that “the controversy must be, 
of course, strictly academic, a combat 
of sound learning and thoughtful 
scholarship.” While Mr. Meiklejohn 
feels that teachers must take sides in 
the conflict between capitalism and 
communism and must be advocates 
of their faith, he holds that “they may 
never be salesmen or propagandists.”’ 
If they are worthy of the name of 
teacher, to which Mr. Meiklejohn is 
pre-eminently entitled, he feels that 
their students “‘must know the ways 
of scholarly inquiry, must take advan- 
tage of the work which other minds 
have done and are doing,” a view to 
which I am confident the author of 
the view I have quoted from The 
Social Frontier would also fully sub- 
scribe. It may well be that if I were 
to assess accurately all the qualifica- 
tions made in giving the answers to. 
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the question under discussion to 
which I have referred, I would have 
no important disagreement with them. 
My difficulty may be one of misunder- 
standing rather than basic disagree- 
ment. And if I understand the views 
of those I have quoted, it is quite 
likely that my disagreement with 
them is primarily one of emphasis. 


N MY view, however, the teaching 

of social science is misdirected 
when, in dealing with controversial 
issues, the teacher becomes an advo- 
cate and hence in major degree a 
controversialist. Although I think it 
naive to believe that any human being 
can be completely objective in dealing 
with controversial issues in the field of 
the social sciences, it seems to me that 
between this imaginary extreme and 
that of casting the teacher in the réle 
of a partisan, a more tenable and more 
generally acceptable course can be 
found. 

In the nature of his undertaking as 
a scientist, the first obligation of the 
social scientist in dealing with con- 
troversial issues, it seems to me, is to 
illuminate these issues as fully as 
possible, and this means trying to 
explain not only both but what is 
generally a large variety of sides. In 
the course of such an endeavor I 
assume that the teacher will indicate 
and take particular pains to label his 
own position in the controversy under 
discussion if he has a position that is 
clearly formulated. I should hardly 
expect the most brilliant social scientist 
to know the answers to all of the 
problems in his field, and my sus- 
Picions of pretentions to general 
omniscience would mount accordingly. 
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If the teacher has a carefully con. 
sidered opinion on the issue at hand, 
however, it seems to me an essential] 
of good teaching that the students 
know it. The more discerning stu- 
dents will probably discover it anyway 
by observing the manner in which the 
subject at hand is treated, and other- 
wise a teacher’s continual pretense 
that he has no opinions on the great 
issues of the day is likely to be put 
down to intellectual anemia or intel- 
lectual flimflam. 

If, however, the teacher of social 
science has not only a_ becoming 
humility, but a humility bespeaking 
his fitness for his post, his opinions 
on controversial issues will certainly 
not be put forward as ultimates, to 
be venerated as such. On the con- 
trary he will present his opinions as 
bits of evidence for which he naturally 
has a special degree of respect and 
affection but as no more than bits in 
a complicated fabric which he is 
primarily concerned in unraveling. 
Pride of opinion is apparently an 
essential ingredient of the successful 
politician or social reformer. The 
primary réle of the teacher of social 
science, however, seems to me to be 
to explain these functionaries and 
the issues with which they deal 
rather than to emulate them. His 
opinions have their place, but it is an 
incidental place in the process of 
thoughtful, skeptical inquiry to which 
the social scientist and the institution 
of higher learning, to be worthy of 
their names, must be committed. 

Students of social science become 
masters of the craft not as they 
acquire opinions on controversial 
issues. Opinions are the most com- 
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mon of possessions and the vehemence 
with which they are held tends to 
vary in inverse ratio to the amount 
of knowledge by which they are 
backed. Mastery in the field of the 
social sciences has much more to do, 
it seems to me, with the rare capacity 
to analyze these conflicting opinions, 
with a view to seeing what lies back 
of them and what would eventuate 
if they were made the basis of 
action, than it does with upholding 
or condemning these opinions. If the 
teacher is primarily concerned with 
seeking adherence to his opinions on 
the issues involved, he ceases to be 
a social scientist and becomes a 
preacher, whether it be for reform 
or reaction. 

The teaching procedure I have 
suggested as appropriate for dealing 
with controversial issues in the field 
of the social sciences naturally seems 
to me to have more advantages and 
fewer disadvantages than the other 
procedures I have discussed. It recog- 
nizes the sometimes obscure fact that 
even when one becomes a social 
scientist he remains a human being 
and in some degree subject to the 
prejudices and emotional disturbances 
of his biological kind. By placing 
its emphasis on the illumination of 
the significance and consequences of 
alternative solutions of the problem 
at hand it seems to me to conform 
with proper education for enlightened 
participation in democracy. It also 
does not expose the institutions fol- 
lowing such a procedure to the risks 
attendant upon committing them- 
selves, as institutions, to a_ basic 
solution of our social ills which may 
be wrong. It is a feasible method 
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for teaching social science in small 
institutions. 

If, as I believe essential, college 
and university halls are consistently 
made available to spokesmen for all 
points of view on controversial issues, 
and students are encouraged, as I 
think they should be, to make the 
work-a-day world about them a part 
of their social-science laboratory, I do 
not fear that teaching in this field will 
lack for animation. And even if 
teaching intensity is lost in some 
degree because teachers are not ardent 
advocates of a point of view, I feel 
that the loss must be accepted as 
essential to the advancement of both 
the social sciences and higher learning. 

Mr. Meiklejohn is among those who 
are fearful that if teachers retain 
relatively open minds their students 
will emulate them and become ineffect- 
ual citizens, gripped by an incapacity 
to make decisions. I must confess 
that I see no support for that fear. 
Even among college and university 
graduates I find the capacity to 
formulate positive and often fiercely 
held opinions far outstrips the capacity 
to support the opinions either by logic 
or fact. In such circumstances I 
cannot be alarmed if colleges and uni- 
versities remain what are at present 
somewhat beleaguered islands of open- 
mindedness. Their graduates will go 
into a world where the pressure to 
form opinions is terrific. If they 
have some capacity to resist this 
pressure by a continuing urge for 
study and analysis of the problems 
involved, I think our colleges and 
universities will be making one of 
their greatest possible contributions 
to the community at large. 
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HUS far, in discussing the prob- 

lem at hand, I primarily have 
been concerned with the classroom, 
and with the attitude which it seems 
to me might well govern the teaching 
endeavor as a whole rather than at 
any particular juncture. I assume 
that teachers will exercise wide lati- 
tude in employing teaching methods 
appropriate to varying circumstances. 
With a particular student group and 
at a particular time the most effective 
pedagogical procedure may well be 
for the teacher to take an extreme 
position on a highly controversial 
issue. I am sure that some of the 
best social-science teaching is done 
by resort to what might be termed 
the shock method. 

In this connection, and in this era 
of candid cameras and vagrant micro- 
phones, it seems to me that the 
privacy of the classroom should be 
much more clearly recognized and 
sternly protected than it tends to be 
at present. When judgments on the 
teaching process are essayed, it is 
obviously essential to have not only 
the full context of any remarks under 
consideration, but an account of the 
relationship of the context to the 
teaching process as a whole. In my 
view, school administrators should as 
a matter of course afford their teachers 
the relief from busybodies which 
comes from insistence that judg- 
ments of the teachers’ work be based 
accordingly. 

It should go without saying that 
apart from their academic commit- 
ments both teachers and students 
have the customary rights, privileges, 
and duties of private citizens. But 


alas, it is far simpler to assert this 
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proposition than to have it generally 
understood and respected. When col- 
lege professors express provocative 
opinions as private citizens, it has 
been my observation that the opin- 
ions, no matter how carefully labeled, 
tend to become identified with the 
institutions where they do their 
professional work. This distinction 
between private and academic activi- 
ties is not facilitated by students 
who, when they get in a scrape, 
follow a rather general custom of 
presenting their college or university 
connection immediately in the hope 
that it will serve as protective armor. 
I am sure, however, that the remedy 
is not to be found in efforts to curtail 
the activities of faculty members and 
students as private citizens but in 
working harder to have the nature 
of these activities clearly understood. 
The dissemination of such under- 
standing is, of course, -facilitated 
when both faculty members and stu- 
dents are divided in their attitudes as 
citizens on the stirring issues of 
the day. For this important reason 
among others, though not for the pur- 
pose of arranging classroom advocacy, 
I agree with Mr. Meiklejohn that a 
well-constituted faculty would em- 
brace a wide range of opinion on 
controversial issues. I might add 
that even if school administrators are 
guided by no more than expediency, I 
think that they would be well advised 
to have it so in these gusty times. 
The general understanding that 
scholars are necessarily free men 
would also be promoted if there 
radiated from our colleges and uni- 
versities news reflecting the wide 
range of opinion on controversial 
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HANDLING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


issues Which prevails on almost any 
campus. The difficulty here lies in 
large measure in the concept of news 
which governs those engaged com- 
mercially in purveyingit. Ifaspeaker 
comes to a campus and advocates a 
radical reorganization of society, that 
is commonly regarded as news while 
acautious and conservative discussion 
of our social problems is not. Having 
spent some years as a newspaper 
reporter and editor I have a somewhat 


_ sympathetic understanding of the 


concept of news involved, and even 
more understanding of the difficulties 
of doing anything to change it. But 
its application to the reporting of 
college and university news definitely 
tends to place these institutions in 
the false perspective of being excess- 
ively occupied with extreme views on 
controversial social questions. 

It has been my observation that 
this distortion is aggravated by the 
rather consistent failure of those 
holding conservative views on social 
problems to avail themselves of the 
opportunities to be heard which free 
institutions afford. As matters stand 
at present, a college committed to the 
crucial proposition that it must be 
a place of free inquiry and discussion 
and also anxious to utilize this freedom 
for balanced discussion by visiting 
speakers is placed in a rather awkward 
position, at least so far as the impact 
of its work on the community at large 
is concerned. Within the limits of 
my experience it is more or less 
consistently besought to give hearings 
to representatives of those groups 
clustered on the left wing, while 
fepresentatives of groups on other 
sides of the argument rarely ask for 
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a hearing. To attempt to balance 
things up by refusing to hear those 
honestly presenting radical views 
would seem to me to be at once 
academically craven and stupid— 
craven because it would be false to 
the greatest of our academic tradi- 
tions, and stupid because it would 
create an aroma of intolerance which 
is the best possible “build-up” for a 
speech of protest. By far the best 
method of providing a balance, I am 
sure, is to have the conservatives 
hold up their end effectively. By 
giving college and university groups 
opportunities to hear more able 
spokesmen the conservatives would 
not only promote their interests in a 
rather consequential way but, in 
making a more balanced use of oppor- 
tunities for free discussion, protect 
that freedom which is essential to edu- 
cational progress. Regardless, how- 
ever, of such distortion as there may 
be in the view afforded to the com- 
munity at large of the dealings of 
colleges and universities with con- 
troversial issues, I see nothing to 
be gained by endeavoring to remedy 
the situation by subtracting from 
the rights of faculty members and 
students as private citizens. 


N DISCUSSING what I regard as 

the appropriate réle for the teacher 
of social science in dealing with 
controversial issues I have neces- 
sarily been speaking in general terms. 
I assume that there are numerous 
cases in which exceptions would be 
in order, and one which occurs to me 
immediately is that of the great 
teacher. Although I have been at 
some pains to discover the ingredients 
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of great teachers, I have not isolated 
any common characteristic beyond 
that of a capacity to impart to their 
students a long-burning desire to 
master the subjects which they teach. 
Given one well recognized as a great 
teacher, however, I would be disposed 
to make him a law unto himself. 
Most of us, however, aré not great 
teachers. For the throng of pedestrian 
teachers, among whom I number 
myself, I believe that I have suggested 
an appropriate procedure for dealing 
with controversial questions in the 
field of the social sciences. The only 
restraint it would impose upon the 
teacher in the classroom is_ the 
restraint imposed by the obligation 
of a scholar—to make his first concern 
the search for truth. I would expect 
the teacher to acquaint his students 
with such clearly formulated opinions 
on controversial issues as he may hold 
because, in the primitive nature of 
the social sciences, such opinions are 
decidedly relevant to the search. 
But I would expect the teacher of 
social science to have as his objective 
not converts to his opinions, but 
tough, critically minded students, 
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capable of arriving at their own 
opinions under their own intellectual 
steam. Outside of the classroom, as 
I have indicated, I have no interest 
in adding to or subtracting from 
the rights, privileges, and duties of 
students and teachers as private 
citizens. 

I regret that in considering a suit- 
able réle for the teacher of social 
science in dealing with controversial 
issues I have found myself disagreed, 
even if no more than in the matter of 
emphasis, with educators for whom 
I have the highest regard. I trust, 
however, that I have made it clear 
that my purpose has not been to 
enlarge the range of controversial 
issues in the field of the social sciences, 
but to reduce it by finding an answer 
to the problem presented which is not 
only intellectually respectable but 
capable of gaining general agreement 
among enlightened people. I am 
sure that upon the success of the 
effort to find such an answer, which 
has not been notable thus far, depends 
the possibility of keeping the teaching 
of the social sciences on an even keel 
as we move through stormy seas. 

[Vol. XI, No. 3 
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Professors and Their Association 


By A. M. WITHERS 


And in Particular the Committee on Academic Tenure of the A. A. U. P. 


HE average professor in col- 
lege or university is a timorous 
individual. This word here 
does not imply necessarily absence of 
bluster, because a professor may dis- 
play plenty of this, provided he keeps 
a weather eye open to determine just 
how far he may go, and on what 
The blustering professor 
may in fact endear himself to his 
employer, however tyrannical or 
jealous of prerogative, because he 
serves to create the illusion of a 
supernal liberality on the part of 
his chief. 

Thus there are many professors 
who make noises within carefully 
prescribed limits; but they are far 
outnumbered by their prudent and 
ultra-prudent colleagues, those who 
keep their eyes straight forward, and 


| who zealously try to shelter them- 


selves from the gossip which is so 
warm and virulent in the collegiate 
The majority of pro- 
fessors are quite content to occupy 
themselves within the boundaries of 


_ their chosen specialties, gladly absent- 


ing themselves from the problems 
and worries of administration. Not 
having, as a general thing, “vaulting” 
ambitions, they are also fundamentally 
a loyal group, however open to sus- 


| Picion from presidents even more 


timid than themselves. The writer, 
in twenty-five years of experience in 
several institutions, has seen only one 
who busied himself with a scheme to 
overthrow the college head. In an- 
other instance, a president was exer- 
cised over what looked to him like a 
radical plot aimed at his job, but 
his agitation merely proved him a 
weak executive and small man, who 
interpreted mild wishes for reform as 
bloody “‘red”’ propaganda. 

A characteristic of professors 
not so generally recognized is their 
prevailing tendency toward inade- 
quacy in material goods, not, as a 
rule, conditioned by any conscious 
principle of “plain living and high 
thinking.” It is cause for surprise 
that, with steady, if not large, incomes, 
so many of them fail to lay up savings, 
have little of cultural or aesthetic 
meaning among their possessions, and 
approach old age more or less depen- 
dent for life’s necessities on their 
current monthly wages. Their eco- 
nomic dependence provides a cogent 
reason why illiberal administrations 
usually find them so plastic in their 
hands, and why they in the mass so 
readily close their eyes to obvious 
injustices to their colleagues. 

So much for the moment regarding 
some of the recognizable features in 
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the upper ranks of instructors. By 
these has been formed an organization 
known as the American Association of 
University Professors, in existence 
during the past twenty-five years, to 
which are eligible all faculty members 
in good standing in the liberal-arts 
colleges and universities, and in the 
teachers’ colleges which are properly 
accredited. A good proportion of 
these institutions have chapters of the 
A.A.U.P., which assemble at stated 
intervals for the discussion of topics of 
local and general educational concern. 

The most spectacular manifesta- 
tion of the Association, perhaps, is 
its standing committee on academic 
tenure, a subject of vital interest to 
all professors, and one that springs 
automatically to the mind at any 
casual mention of the A.A.U.P. 
Many administrators of the narrower, 
less sophisticated, less educated type, 
and no doubt such of the lay public 
as know of its existence, think of the 
Association, because of its tenure 
aspects, as a sort of glorified labor 
union; and such a characterization 
seems not wide of the mark, if it is 
kept constantly in mind that, although 
the original objective of its founders 
was no doubt mainly the conservation 
of professional rights and privileges 
in the face of occasional highhanded- 
ness on the part of presidents and 
trustees, no sit-down strikes have 
ever been encouraged, in general 
no collective bargaining for wages 
engaged in, no smashing of property 
or letting of blood. It does not seek 


to operate through fear, and the 
occasional exhibitions of panic on 
the part of self-conscious or guilty 
administrators are only an unpre- 
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meditatedly developed by-product, 
The Association has an honorable 
record of constructive endeavor and 
genuine achievement in the solution 
of many problems of higher educa- 
tion and the promulgation of sound 
educational policies. The Bulletin it 
publishes monthly is of high tone and 
quality, comparable with the best pro- 
fessional journals, attending strictly 
to dignified educational business, and 
not too combative or controversial. 


ET us confine our attention for 
the present, however, to the 
more plausibly labor-union aspects 
of the Association. On the occasion, 
some years ago, of flare-ups in two 
southern state universities, that sent 
into exile from both institutions 
many distinguished professors of long- 
established standing, it was perfectly 
plain that investigations by the 
A.A.U.P. would be fruitful. So many 
ousted representatives of the intelli. 
gentsia could not all be wrong. And 
sO inquiries were instituted, and the 
results from them duly written up in 
the Bulletin. Both university admin- 
istrators were castigated, one of them 
rather mildly. The other, since its 
sins were mainly political, and in- 
volved more particularly a demagogic 
state governor rather than educa- 
tional colleagues, was addressed with 
considerable vehemence. 
It unfortunately appears, however, 
that the Association, ultra-cautious 


like the individuals in its membership, | 
has only a moderate enthusiasm for | 


affairs involving only one banishment, 
always the most difficult kind to 
unravel, and that such enthusiasm 
is at a minimum when the “ banishee” 
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has no particular renown in the pro- 
fession, or in other words, when the 
greatest need for rigid probing and 
member protection is present. A 
professor of nine years’ honorable 
standing was thrown out late in May 
on some trumped-up fish-wife gossip 
charges. The administration refused 
to give him a written statement. It 
asserted with unusual brazenness that 
it was under no compulsion to do so, 
and that its action was due to infor- 
mation of remarks against the admin- 
istration and institution in a private 
home two years previously. The 
victim’s host at the time, the tattler, 
was a colleague (and also a fraternity 
brother) of the professor he chose to 
accuse in the administrative office, 
and some years before had done a 
precisely similar job of tattling alleged 
conversation which no one else heard, 
in order to ruin one who imagined 
him a friend. Incidentally there was 
a great difference in the way this 
informant’s action was received in 
the two institutions concerned, help- 
ing possibly to show that the Middle 
West is academically more liberal 
and spontaneous than the South. 
On the earlier occasion members of the 
faculty fully and publicly expressed 
their detestation of the unmanly 
maneuver. In the later case there 
was the silence of the grave. The sec- 
ond victim of the tattler was shunned 
like a leper, seemingly through fear 
of the extension of administrative 
ire to other domestic firesides. The 
southern university had possessed 
an active chapter of the A.A.U.P., but 
seven years before the event narrated 
the latter had been given the hint 
hot to come together again, and took 
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the warning very much to heart. This 
was sixteen years ago, but in all 
probability, since the same admin- 
istration reigns, it is, in professorial 
timorousness, not meeting now, and 
the Association, with professorial mild- 
ness, is probably in no sense angry 
about the fact, for, although it 
knows this chapter is perfectly inert, 
it yet continues to record it in the 
Bulletin as a going concern. 

But to return to the dismissed 
professor. Here was a case that 
combined many of the Association’s 
severest grievances against violators 
of just principles of academic tenure. 
The professor petitioned it to de- 
mand written statement of reasons 
for his dismissal, but could get no 
admission that this had been done 
until over a year had passed. All 
this time he had the oppressive sense 
of a conspiracy of silence in which 
the Association was participating, 
aided and abetted, as he could 
imagine, by the aforesaid spineless 
non-meeting chapter. Notice again 
that this professor was a lone victim. 
He was in addition not a self-assertive 
man, and not of national reputation; 
but he was professionally acceptable, 
well trained, and experienced. He 
represents, therefore, what may be 
called, as regards the Association of 
University Professors, a forgotten man. 

As a matter of fact, in what way 
can it profit such a person, or any 
other professor, to have his case of 
dismissal. “investigated”? Human 
nature is so perverse, bearing the 
misfortunes of others with such con- 
summate ease, and the sentiment for 
feathering one’s own nest, even at the 
expense of conscience and decency, is 
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so widespread, that there will always 
be some to testify against the most 
loved and most honored. The pro- 
fessor may officially be exonerated, 
that is, by the Association, but he 
will with practical certainty be more 
odious than he was before to the 
administration involved. An “investi- 
gated” man is always an object of 
suspicion to employers, who, especially 
in times when the supply of intel- 
lectual labor exceeds the demand, 
prefer as safer those whose skirts have 
not been publicly dragged in the mire. 

In a certain institution a woman 
faculty member was among those to 
whom the A.A.U.P. accorded the 
blessing of its big-brotherly interven- 
tion. She had great talent, attended 
strictly to her duties, and was putting 
her art department “‘on the map,” but 
phenomenal success aroused jealousy 
in an influential quarter which led to 
misrepresentations and her undoing. 
Consider the report on her, broad- 
cast far and wide over the land by 
the Association: that opinions were 
expressed that she was “difficult to 
get along with.” The report merely 
voiced the idea in passing, without 
pronouncing either in favor of or 
against the lady. But there she was, 
faced with the necessity of fighting 
for her future career, with a gratuitous 
and totally unnecessary public black 
mark to live down, a handicap which 
she would not have had to face without 
the A.A.U.P.’s well-meant assistance. 


EXAMPLE of how naive 
learned professors can be in 
actual life situations is shown in one 
of the stock features of their “‘tenure”’ 
Instead of coming at once 


N 


reports. 
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to the heart of the matter, it js 
generally thought important to begin 
the documents with a description of 
how the investigating committee were 
received on the home grounds of the 
administration under fire. It appears 
to be presumptive evidence in the 
latter’s favor if the reception is of the 
gracious order, whereas the admin. 
istration that growls throws itself at 
once under dark suspicion. Surely 
no lawyer worth his salt would fal] 
into such an interpretation of human 
behavior. The growl, as any dog. 
lover knows, is at least openly and 
palpably honest; the cordial front 
can be simulated for defensive pur- 
poses—‘“A man can smile and smile, 
and be a villain.” “To show an 
unfelt sorrow is an office which the 
false man does easy,” and it is a 
simpler proposition still to put on the 
trappings of feigned heartiness. The 
writer has actually seen an investi- 
gating professor’s newly written text- 
book adopted on the spot by an 
infuriated but smiling dean, a hap. 
pening too pat not to be illustrative 
of the old law of cause and effect. 
We may confidently set it down as 
quite vain to hope that appeals for 
help on the tenure question to the 


° ° ° ° - } 
Association of University Professors, 


or any other body, will clear a man’s 
or woman’s good name. The illusion 
that it will do so is cherished only 
by those who have not experienced 
the neighborhood horrors accompany- 
ing an A.A.U.P. investigation in the 
surcharged teapot atmosphere of a 


college community—‘‘He jests at 


scars who never felt a wound.” 
Graduate professors, busy with lec- 
tures and research, and in_ no 
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conceivable personal danger of a fall, 
have a typically roseate outlook on the 
supposed safeguards of tenure, some- 
what as many once had on the League 
of Nations in the wider political 
world. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are, in the nature of things, such 
men, and it might not be amiss to 
suggest to them that at least one of 
the members of the committee on 
tenure should be selected from the 
ranks of those who have been at some 
time or other exposed to the rigors 
of proscription. 

In justice to the Association’s really 
earnest efforts, there must be acknow!- 
edged the practical impossibility of 
running the professorial investigatory 
machinery in any way approaching the 
ideal. Money facilities are limited. 
Busy professors must be called from 
their desks to undertake the tre- 
mendously intricate and difficult, gen- 
erally thankless, task of probing into 
delicate situations. It is a work 
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beset with pitfalls, and demanding 
rare and varied qualifications. The 
investigator needs to be professor, 
lawyer, psychologist, and general man 
of the world rolled into one. 

This fact and the others already 
brought out from the viewpoint of 
the investigated professor, render 
A.A.U.P. investigations of infringe- 
ment of academic tenure, and public 
reports thereon, somewhat worse than 
useless, except in cases whose gross 
features are already half established, 
and then only for the record. It may 
as well be confessed that there is no 
satisfactory bulwark except eternal 
vigilance on the part of the professors 
themselves, and adroitness in side- 
stepping the slings and arrows of 
envy and jealousy in an environment 
particularly infested with such mental 
ills.) The dismissed professor does 
well to bow his head and depart into 
exile without appeal to the strong 
arm of the A.A.U.P. [Vol. XI, No. 3] 





Scientific Management as a Tool 
of College Administrators 


By ASA S. KNOWLES anv WILLIAM C. WHITE 


Adapting Certain Practices of Industry to University Administration 


HE increasing demands made 
upon college deans and presi- 
dents make it more and more 
difficult for them to devote sufficient 
time to the details of instructional 
supervision, particularly those affect- 
ing the equitable adjustment of 
faculty teaching-loads. Consequently, 
it is imperative that there be made 
available to such administrators tech- 
niques that will not only conserve 
the time incident to this work, but 
also minimize the maladjustments of 
teaching assignments that may be 
destructive of faculty morale. 

That present-day educators can 
profit much from the experience of 
industry in applying the principles of 
scientific method to the problems 
of personnel relations has been tested 
by means of a carefully planned 
research project on the evaluation of 
teaching-loads in institutions of higher 
learning. After a thorough search 
of the literature on this topic, the 
traditional approach to the study of 
teaching-loads in terms of semester- 
hours or student credit-hours was 
discarded in favor of industrial prac- 
tice, under which job assignments 
are made on the basis of a careful 
evaluation of their specific require- 
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ments.!. Industry makes a careful 
job analysis of each task to be 
performed and then selects a worker 
to meet the specified job standards 
agreed upon. In like manner, it is 
believed that colleges and universities 
can more effectively administer their 
programs if definite information is 
gathered to determine for each faculty 
job its minimum requirements as to 
individual personality traits, educa- 
tional background, experience, special 
skills needed, and time each week 
required for successful conduct of the 
work. Only when these requirements 
are met can the effective program that 
educational administrators desire be 
even approached, for guesswork on 
the matter of teaching-loads can only 
lead to inefficiency and ill feeling. 
The validity of this thesis was 
agreed upon by a large representative 
group of competent and experienced 
educators who were asked to evaluate 
ten courses typical of those offered in 











the curriculums of many colleges, and | 


selected to include a wide variety of 
subject-matter content, degree of diffi- 
culty, teaching methods, enrollment, 


1Knowles, Asa S., and Means, Frederic C. “A 
Survey of Job Evaluation as Used by Industry in 
Determining Base Rates,” N.4.C.A. Bulletin, XX 
(December 1, 1938). 36 pp. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


and the like. Each course was 
specifically defined as to its objectives, 
course materials, content, and its 
operating plan, including arrange- 
ment of lecture and quiz sections, 
number and type of = students 


) enrolled, homework required, teaching 


techniques used, and other details af- 
fecting its conduct. The contributors 
were then asked to think only of the 
specific course defined and to state 
their considered judgments as to what 
this course would require of any teach- 
er who was to teach it successfully. 


ROM the five hundred question- 

naires distributed to a selected 
group of qualified individuals located 
inmore than two hundred colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
228 usable replies were received. 
The average experience of those who 
replied was well over ten years, many 
contributors having served both as 
teachers and as administrators. The 
conclusions drawn from a careful 
analysis of the opinions reported are 
of particular significance to educa- 
tional administrators because they 
not only challenge many of the 
accepted practices of assigning teach- 
ing-loads, but they also point the 
way to feasible improvement. These 
conclusions may be summarized some- 
what as follows. 

The time required on the part of a 
teacher for the successful conduct 
of a course is not reliably measured 
by the semester-hour credit or student- 
hour credit carried by the course. 


_ Thus it is quite unfair to assign 


| 


teaching-loads in terms of such aca- 
demic units because of the gross 
inequalities in amounts of time and 
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energy required from instructors whose 
semester-hour loads might be identical. 

Educational administrators have 
commonly assumed heretofore that 
an instructor would need to devote 
approximately three clock hours of 
time each week for every semester- 
hour assigned to him, usually one 
hour in class and two hours of prepara- 
tion, correction, conferences with stu- 
dents, and the like. Actually, among 
the ten courses studied, the ratio of 
total time requirements to semester- 
hour credits was found to vary all the 
way from 2.9 to I, to §.5 to I, as is 
shown in Column to of Table I. 

For example, according to 25 experi- 
enced English teachers the load 
imposed on an English instructor 
assigned 15 semester-hours of teaching 
in freshman composition is 64.5 hours; 
whereas, 21 mathematics teachers 
agree that an assignment of 15 
semester-hours in teaching analytic 
geometry can be carried successfully 
in 36.5 hours a week. Other com- 
parisons, equally revealing, of the 
rather startling variations in actual 
total time-load on the teacher imposed 
by the same number of semester- 
hours in different courses, may be 
computed from the table. 

It is not true that one hour of 
lecture load is equivalent to one and 
one-half hours of recitations, or to 
three hours of laboratory work in all 
subjects. One must know specifically 
the methods to be used, the objectives 
sought, the number and type of stu- 
dents concerned, the arrangements 
for correction, conferences, and the 
like, before any valid estimate can be 
made of the actual time and effort 
required of the instructor. 
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TABLE I 


VarRIATIONS IN TEAcHING-LoaD ImposepD By SpeciFICALLY Derinep CoLitece Courses 
(Compiled from 228 Questionnaires) 








NuMBER 


Averace Mintuum Hours per WEEK 


TEACHING- 





OF 
UsaBLe 
REPLIES 


Average 
Prepara- 
tion 


Cor- 
rec- 
tion 


Student 
Confer- 
ences 


Staff 
Consul- 
tations 


Book- 
keeping 


Loap 1N 
SeMESTER- 
Hours 


Experi- 
ENCED 
TEACHER’s 
Loap IN 
CLock- 
Hours PER 


WEEK 





(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 





Analytic Geometry (30 Fresh- 
men, 5 hours a week) 
Teaching course first time. 
Teaching course after years 
of experience 


Chemistry Lectures (75 Fresh- 
men, 2 hours a week) 
Teaching course first time. 
Teaching course after years 
of experience 


Chemistry Quiz and Lab. 
(3 sections each of 25 
Freshmen, 1 one-hour quiz 
and 1 three-hour lab. period 
a week) 
Teaching course first time. 
Teaching course after years 
of experience 


Economics (2 one-hour lec- 
tures to 120 students; 5 
sections for 1 one-hour quiz 

riod each week) 
eaching course first time. 
Teaching course after years 
of experience 


Electrical Machinery (60 
mechanical-engineering stu- 
dents for 4 one-hour lectures 
and 1 two-hour preliminary- 
report period all together; 
3 sections for 1 two-hour 
lab. period each week). ... 
Teaching course first time 
Teaching course after years 
of experience............. 

English Composition (1 sec- 
tion, 30 Freshmen, 3 one- 
hour periods a week) 
Teaching course first time. 
Teaching course after years 
of experience 


Heat and Air Conditioning 
(1 section, 30 fourth-year 
mechanical-engineering stu- 
dents, 3 one-hour periods a 
week) 
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| TABLE I—{Continued] 
Averace Mintuum Hours per Weex Experri- Ratio oF 
Ss Nomaen Teacuinc- | spexcuen’s | Requine. 
ioe UsaBe| Average} Cor- | Student! Staff Bask. SEMESTER- Ss jaa, 
Time Reriizs -“~y a pena a keeping} Hours | Hours per Hour 
“4 ' EEK Crepits 
= | m @ | @ | @ | @ | oO | @® (8) (9) | Go) 
DITS . 
Teaching course first time |...... 8.5 3 2 I  , Seereeeee, Perr me fr eek 
_ Teaching course after years 
CS ere Serre 5 2 2 0.5 AG Boy oo 550 pci ate eo Oars cars 
‘9 Industrial Accounting (1s 
haa fourth-year industrial. 
engineering students, 1 one- 
ey hour period, 2 two-hour 
riods a week)...... —* eee eee eee ee eee 3 15.5 5.2 
eaching course first time.|...... 9.5 3-5 2 I at ee, Soe itera, oe! WE 
3 Teaching course after years 
“—— "es Sa i” 3-0 1.5 1 ey Seer: Sa eee 
| 
Graphics I (1 section, 30 engi- 
neering Freshmen, 2 three- 
Se ee eee eee eee Peeer Serer 3 15.5 $.2 
Teaching course first time.]...... 7 5 2 I ae eee eee wee 
Teaching course after years 
REL! ARS 3 3 2 0.5 - Gy..:<sae. eee 
Strength of Materials (6c 
engineering students for 2 
one-hour lectures; 3 sec 
tions for 1 one-hour quiz 
riod each week)........ \ an ee See, See, oes, See 6 18.5 301 
} eaching course first time.|...... 10 4:5 2.5 I CMe +55 are ee ee et 
; | Teaching course after years 
| | SE, cocccce ste Becta ss 5 2S 2.6 0.5 PRs ee ee ae 
| It is obvious, of course, that Finally, all co-operating in this 
requirements for preparation and staff project are agreed that an instructor 
consultation time will not vary directly must devote an appreciably greater 
as the number of sections, and, there- amount of time to a course he is 
; fore, the administrator must make offering for the first time than will be 
appropriate allowance for this in com- required in subsequent years. Too 
puting the total load of an instructor. often the college administrator over- 
For example, a tabulation of the time looks this when he is assigning loads 
elements reported reveals that if an to a new teacher or new courses to 
§ » instructor is to teach successfully one an experienced one. 
section of industrial accounting he The many attempts to remedy 
must give to it 15.5 hours each week, the common inadequacies of existing 
whereas, the teacher of three sections methods used for measuring faculty 
of this course, which would probably loads have thus far been either 
| involvenomoreconsultation andprep- lacking in effectiveness or too com- 
3 aration, would require only 35.5 hours. plicated to be workable. Application 
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of the techniques employed by indus- 
try to determine what should be 
required of the industrial worker 
demonstrates that faculty admin- 
istrators cannot make load assign- 
ments that are equitable to all 
concerned unless the detailed require- 
ments of the various elements that 
compose these loads are known in 
advance. College courses will vary 
in objectives, content, the groups to 
whom they are offered, as well as in 
difficulty of presentation; therefore, 
those charged with making teaching 
assignments should not continue to 
use traditional criteria which fail 
to take account of these differences. 
Rather they should avail themselves 
of modern techniques of scientific 
management which will enable each 
faculty member’s load to be evaluated 
in a reliable and meaningful way. 
Although the data necessary for 
such evaluations are best obtained 
through the medium of a question- 
naire to be filled out by the members 
of one’s own faculty, it is highly 
important that painstaking care be 
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exercised in the selection of those 
who are to co-operate. Not only is it 
desirable to obtain the opinion of 
those now teaching the course, but 
also the opinions of others who are 








competent to evaluate it. Moreover, | 


both administrators and _ teachers 
should be asked to co-operate. Their 
approaches to the problem will natu- 
rally be different, and may quite 
likely reveal factors that would other- 
wise be overlooked while together 
they will derive a keen appreciation 
of each other’s problems. The num- 
ber of separate evaluations any insti- 
tution will deem necessary will depend 
upon the size of its faculty and the com- 
petence of those asked to co-operate. 
Admittedly, the assignment of 
service loads on the plan suggested 
will involve considerable attention 
and time from subordinate members 
of the administrative staff in gathering 
essential data, but the net result to 
the college dean or president should 
be not only a definite economy of 
time, but also a more harmonious and 

productive teaching staff. 
[Vol. XI, No. 3] 
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Where Is the American 


Depart 


ment? 


By LEONARD KOESTER 


Courses in National and Regional Cultures Are Missing from 
American College Curriculums 


LL the major languages and 
A literatures are taught in 
American universities—Ger- 

man, Romance language, Latin, Greek, 


_ and Oriental departments present the 





' like. 


main cultures of the world; but in 
what single American institution of 
higher learning can you find a depart- 
ment devoted to American literature 
andculture? Foreign educators visit- 
ing our universities are impressed 


‘with the splendid departments of 


their own nationalities, but ultimately 
they come to the subject of the 
American department. That’s what 
they really want to see. How do we 
organize and present our own culture? 
What firsthand information can they 
take back with them? The one 
conducting them can only cover his 
embarrassment as best he can. 
Politically this country ceased to 
be an English colony over a century 
and a half ago, but you never could 
tell that from an American university 
catalogue. In literature they offer 
courses in Old English, Middle Eng- 
lish, Shakespeare, the English Roman- 
ticists, the English Novel, and the 
At the end of the list there is 


| 4course in American literature, with 
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perhaps one in American culture— 
open to Seniors and graduates. 

Professors bred in this tradition, 
having no alternative when they 
studied, will naturally keep the sys- 
tem in effect. The only solution is. 
to start an American department.. 
Once it exists, the deed will be done.. 
Students will awaken to the existence 
of an American culture. Men of 
ability will specialize in phases of it, 
just as they specialize in Shakespeare 
now. We should no more teach 
English literature to the exclusion of 
American than we should teach Latin 
to the exclusion of the American. 
language. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the 
English department—English culture 
is an important part of our education; 
but is American culture not also 
important? If English and American 
culture are inseparable, and must be 
taught in the same department, is 
it not more logical that English serve 
as the background and be taught in 
the American Department? 

There are some who say we have no 
culture. Such a statement is pure 
asininity. Think of the material that 
would be unearthed if as exhaustive 
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studies were made of American culture 
as have been made of English. Then 
the next step would be to make 
known the culture, make the people 
conscious of it. That is the place of 
the American department: to estab- 
lish this cycle of research, presenta- 
tion, and assimilation. 

The situation in America is a 
common one of history. It existed 
before Italian culture was weaned 
from Roman; before Dante raised the 
Tuscan dialect, or Italian language, to 
the plane of a gentleman’s language; 
in Germany after the Thirty Years 
War, when she could only imitate 
France. If there had been no faith 
in individual cultures, all Europe 
would still be struggling with a dead 
language, Latin. Sooner or later we 
will become aware of our culture. It 
is time enough now, and the logical 
place to start is in our universities, 
which are by far the greatest factor 
in molding our cultural knowledge. 

It cannot possibly be said we do 
not have the material because Europe 
is using it! In continental Europe 
you can find chairs and institutes— 
another name for department—de- 
voted entirely to American literature 
and culture. Edgar Allan Poe is 
better known in France and Germany 
than in this country. At the Uni- 
versity of Munich I attended a course 
entitled: ““The Myth of the Noble 
Indian from Columbus to Cooper.” 
In fact, I learned more of American 
culture abroad than I did from my 
English teachers in America. And 


today some of the finest novels of the 

world are being written in America. 
As long as American literature and 

culture are generally treated as a 
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supplement to the program of the 
English department, they will remain 
just that in the opinion of the average 
student. Our colleges and universities 
neglect our own culture, not inten- 
tionally, but nevertheless shamefully, 
simply because they are bound by 
tradition. A few have realized the 
glaring deficiency and have added 
courses in American culture, but they 
have been afraid to break with 
tradition, and their efforts remain on 
the whole impotent. 


ALL a spade a spade and an 
American department an Ameri- 
can department. Away with a worn- 
out tradition! If there is not enough 


money for two departments, then use | 


a can of paint instead. Where it says 
English department on the door of 
your office paint out the word “Eng- 
lish” and put “American.” It is as 
simple as that and will work wonders. 
A name may be of little importance 
in itself, but as a selling agent it is 
of great significance. You cannot sell 
an orange by calling it a lemon, nor 
a race horse by calling it a mule—not 
in Kentucky at least. That just does 
not make sense. And if we want to 
sell 
American students, we cannot call it 
the English department. 

When the name American depart- 
ment is once found on the American- 
college campus, that is, when it can 
be read on an office door and in the 
catalogue of the institution, every- 
thing that this name implies will 
eventually come with it. Courses in 
American literature, language, and 
culture will be tied up with the | 
European and world background. | 
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PROFESSOR’S TIME 


I visualize the American department 
as also offering regional material. In 
Kentucky will be taught Kentucky’ s 
part in American culture; in Chicago, 
Chicago’s part in literature. In the 
summer session of schools located in 
the Alleghenies, a course dealing with 
the folklore of summertime in the 
Alleghenies will be offered. Why 
not? That is what is being done 
with regional culture at European 
universities. Look at the catalogues! 

The teaching of national and 
regional culture will not make us 
narrow and provincial. It seems 
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that where it has been taught most 
thoroughly in Europe, just there the 
interest in foreign literatures and art 
has been deepest. When Germany 
was in the throes of producing its 
greatest national literature, men like 
Wieland and Herder were acquainting 
the Germans with the literatures of 
the world. Being conscious of our 
own culture will help our becoming 
vitally interested in the cultures of 
others. 

I challenge any English department 
head to be the first to use a brush and 
paint and change the sign on his door. 

[Vol. XI, No. 3] 


The Professor’s Time 


By LEROY T. PATTON 


A Busy Man with a Long Working Day 


UESTIONNAIRES from vari- 
ous sources often make inquir- 
ies concerning the distribution 
of a professor’s time, including 

such inquiries as the amount of time 
spent in conferences with students, 
committee work, staff conferences, 
and other such activities. Answers 
to such inquiries are necessarily esti- 
mates and, therefore, have little 
weight. Particularly, if these esti- 
mates happen to be large, are they 
apt to receive but little attention, 
because of the natural tendency to 
regard them as overestimates. The 
writer has himself found considerable 
difficulty in making estimates of 


this kind, which he himself would 
not regard as being probable over- 
estimates, if the total happened to 
be relatively a large figure. 

For the reasons mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph it was decided 
that it would be an interesting and 
valuable experiment to attempt to 
make a quantitative measurement of 
the time involved in such activities 
as are not definitely placed on the 
professor’s program, but which, never- 
theless, constitute a necessary and 
important part of his work. 

To measure and record the time 
used in such activities as those under 
consideration would in itself, under 
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ordinary conditions, be an intolerable 
burden. An attempt was, therefore, 
made to devise some means whereby 
this could be accomplished more or 
less automatically. An electric clock 
of the type which stops when the 
current is turned off and starts again 
when the current is turned on was 
found to be admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Such a clock was placed 
on the office desk with a conveniently 
placed switch on the front of the desk. 
Each morning the clock was set at 
12:00 o’clock and stopped. When- 
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In this manner the time consumed in 
any number of duties, some of them 
large and some of them small, even 
down to telephone conversations, was 
easily and practically automatically 
recorded. 

At the end of the day the total 
number of hours and minutes past 
12:00 o’clock was entered on a desk 
calendar pad. On the calendar pad, 
therefore, complete and accurate data 
for the time during which the study 
was made were accumulated. The 
results of this study are presented in 
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by the head of a department 


ever it was necessary to give any 
time to any of the duties in question, 
the clock was started, and when this 
particular duty was finished, the 
clock was stopped again. For exam- 
ple, when a student came into the 
office for a conference, the clock was 
quietly started by pressing the switch 
and when the conference was ended, 
the clock was stopped. If it became 
necessary to go to another office for a 
consultation or conference the clock 
was started upon leaving the office 
and stopped upon returning again. 


graphic form in Figure 1. In this 
graph the time actually spent in the 
classroom and laboratory is shown in 
diagonal ruling and time spent in 
administrative work in solid black, the 
time for the two, therefore, being 
indicated by the length of the column 
for the day in question. No account 
was taken of time spent in preparation 
for classes or time spent in research. 

Reference to Figure 1 will show 
that there were 74.5 teaching days | 
during the period studied. The | 
teaching schedule called for 28 hours 
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PROFESSOR’S TIME 


per week of five and one-half days, 
no classes being scheduled for Satur- 
day afternoon. This gives an average 
of 5.09 hours per day in the classroom 
and laboratory exclusive of time spent 
in preparation, correcting papers, 
and the like. 

The total amount of extra time 
spent in administration and executive 
work of the department amounted to 
219.45 hours. If this were distributed 
equally over the 74.5 teaching days, 
the average per day would be 2.94 
hours. This added to the 5.09 hours 
spent in the classroom and laboratory 
gives 8.03 hours per day. This in 
itself would be regarded as a full day’s 
work, but it does not by any means 
show the total of a professor’s time. 
To this must be added time spent in 
preparation for class and laboratory 
work, time for correcting of papers, 
and the like, to say nothing of time 
spent in research and preparation 
of papers for publication and other 
purposes. 

In addition to this the irregular 
distribution of the extra time is a 
very serious matter. It is something 
that cannot be predicted and planned 
for, and it, therefore, becomes a factor 
out of proportion to the actual time 
involved. Also it sometimes amounts 
to serious proportions in itself. For 


_ example, Figure 1 shows that on two 





occasions the teaching program and 
extra duties amounted to as much as 
14 hours a day. Obviously, there is 
not much time left for any other 
activities out of such a day. 

Since the writer is head of his 


vs _ department, and the teaching program 


was, therefore, one of his own assign- 


rs | ments, this paper cannot be con- 
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strued as a criticism of any superior 
regarding assignment of teaching- 
load. It was not forced upon him by 
anyone, and no one compelled him to 
take it. Only the necessities of the 
situation dictated the program. It is 
also true that some of the extra time, 
such as conferences with students, 
might have been curtailed, but not, it 
is believed, without avoiding some of 
the responsibilities of the depart- 
ment and of the departmental head. 


N SUMMARY it may be said that 

this study shows that those duties 
which are ordinarily looked upon as 
somewhat incidental in spite of their 
importance, because they cannot be 
placed in a definite program and 
easily measured, constitute a larger 
proportion of a professor’s time than is 
generally supposed, and that any esti- 
mate of the time to be devoted by a 
professor to his duties should include 
a generous estimate for such work. 

It may be argued that since the 
writer is head of a department that 
the study is not representative of a 
professor’s time since many of the 
duties involved do not fall upon 
the ordinary professor. In this con- 
nection it may be said that the writer’s 
teaching program was adjusted to 
compensate for this. It is a general 
practice in all institutions for the 
head of a department to take a 
lighter teaching-load than the other 
members of the staff in order to 
compensate for the extra duties. 
This adjustment was made in this 
case upon the usual basis. However, 
it is believed that this study shows 
that this adjustment is not sufficient, 

[Continued on page 172] 





An Experiment 
in Higher Education 


By A GRADUATE STUDENT 


“The irony of it all is that the very type of experience and training 
which I thought would stand me in good stead, proved 
to be a handicap.” —From the Author's Letter 


T Aconference on the liberal-arts 
A college, held at Rollins College 
in 1931, fifteen well-known 
educators, one by one, gave a “‘true 
story” of their educational histories. 
John Dewey, Hamilton Holt, James 
Harvey Robinson, John Palmer Gavit, 
and others, “‘confessed”’ that most of 
their formal studies in college and 
graduate school had been more of a 
hindrance than a help. Undue empha- 
sis upon memorizing facts out of their 
setting had taken all the pleasure 
from such courses. But, fortunately, 
each had uncovered a vital interest 
in one field or another, and following 
his own bent, had found his real 
development and education. 

Such frank expressions from these 
men substantiate conclusions derived 
from my own experiences at a uni- 
versity during the years from 1936 to 
1938. An account, or “confession,” 
of my experiment in higher education 
should likewise be of interest in 
revealing anew the difficulties of 
obtaining a well-rounded education in 
the modern graduate school. 

Enrolled as a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree in the social sciences, I 


AAA AAAAAA 








went beyond the traditional major 
and minor requirements in working 
out a study project. This type of 
course, correlating several fields of | 
knowledge around a central theme, 
appealed to me by reason of my 
varied background of experience as a 
teacher and journalist. During my 
six years of teaching I had handled 
courses in American and English 
literature, and had taught a variety 
of courses in economics, sociology, 
and history, and had studied law in 
the evenings to aid in my work. All 
this necessitated wide reading and 
forced me to develop a broad, synthetic 
point of view. Immediately prior to 
my coming to the graduate school of 
my choice, I had been engaged in 
professional writing: on the editorial 
staffs of the Annalist and the Business 
Week, and as Information Agent 
(regional publicity director) of the 
New Deal’s Farm Credit Admin- 
istration of New Orleans. 

During all these years, I continued | 
my interest in serious study and | 
spent many evening hours with 
current works in biology, psychol- | 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, political | 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


science, and other social sciences. 
Fascinated by my findings, I grad- 
ually collected enough material for a 
book which was published in 1938. 
In it I expressed the views uppermost 
in my mind, and strove to pass on to 
others some of the stimulation I had 
received from such an intellectual 
“odyssey.” In this wise, I rounded 
out another phase of my education, 
and looked forward to the time when 


| Imight complete the graduate studies 


[had begun many years before—I had 
earned my Master’s in 1924. 


ECOMING particularly inter- 

ested in the social-economic activ- 
ities of government by reason of my 
experience with the New Deal agency, 
I came to the graduate school with 
the idea of making a concentrated 
study of government as an effective 
means of social control. In order to 
carry out such a project, I enrolled 
for courses in sociology, political 
science, and philosophy which I felt 
had a direct bearing upon my major 
interest. Studies in social theory 
were to emphasize sociological theories 
of the state; social psychology, to 
involve an inquiry into the behavior 
of men as members of various forms 
of “association” in which the state 
is prominent; in social organization, I 
was to be concerned particularly with 
the state as a control medium; while 
through the lens of social anthropol- 
ogy, I intended to view the relation 
of the state to its social setting. 
Through the facet of political theory, 
I wished to observe the nature and 
function of the state; through com- 
parative government, to inquire into 
the backgrounds of fascism, commu- 
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nism, and the liberal-democratic state. 
To round out the whole, I turned to 
philosophy, wherein I sought to de- 
termine the “essence” of the state and 
its corresponding purpose and ends. 
An outline of the correlated courses 
which I took in connection with my 
work toward the doctorate in social 
science from 1936 to 1938 follows: 


SocloLocy— 

Social Theory: general background of socio- 
logical theories of the state 

Social Psychology: interaction between the 
individual and various aspects of the state 
which condition him 

Social Organization: the state as a form of 
social control—the great “association” 

Social Anthropology: origin and development 
of the state through its various outward 
forms 

Po.iticaL SclencE— 

Political Theory: historical relationship of 
various theories of the state 

Comparative Government: a comparison of 
the ideologies of fascism, communism, 
nazism, and liberal democracy 

PHILOsopHY— 

History of Philosophy: philosophical theories 
of the state 

Ethics: end and purpose of the state 

Metaphysics: the nature or “essence” of the 
state—a search for universals governing its 
relation to the individual 

Thesis topic (upon which the stated courses of 
study were based): “The Associationist (or 
Functional) Theory of the State in Light 
of the Philosophy of John Dewey” 


Such was the comprehensive study 
project which I had planned, and I 
anticipated much pleasure in carrying 
it out. Difficulties arose from the 
start, however. One professor would 
say to go ahead; another would 
advise against it. This situation was 
not due to anything peculiar to the 
local university, but simply because 
of its adherence to the traditional 
academic system that discourages 
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any program outside certain specified 
channels. A similar schedule, going 
beyond the regulation major and 
minor requirements, would probably 
have met the same fate in almost any 
other university. For the first two 
quarters, I carried on a traditional 
study program with sociology as my 
major. 
my advisers who had been con- 
sidering my case more carefully, 
suggested resumption of the original 
project of correlated social-science 
courses. I conferred again with other 
professors, and from their remarks, 
judged it safe to go ahead. This 
involved no change in my method 
of study, only a technical entry in 
the registrar’s office. 

From this time forward, theo- 
retically, I was under supervision of a 
committee whose members were to 
advise with me and to answer various 
questions that might arise. Such a 
committee was in fact appointed, but 
I was never asked to appear before it, 
and I had to depend upon conferences 
with individual professors for what 
information I needed. Each _pro- 
fessor seemed genuinely interested in 
my experiment, but, as it turned out, 
only one or two of them actually 
seemed to realize what I was trying 
to do. Had it been possible for me 
to appear periodically before the 
committee as a whole, to thresh out 
matters thoroughly, perhaps much 
of the subsequent misunderstanding 
would have been avoided. The candi- 
date looked upon his fields of study 
as means toward development of a 
central theme; his professors were 


stressing the departmental view, cus- 
tomary to academic tradition. 


One day, however, one of 
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At the end of the required residence 
period, I had completed my language 
examinations and had passed my 
written “comprehensives.” In the 
meanwhile, I had written several 
term papers which had brought praise 
from the professors concerned for 
clarity of expression and handling of 
subject-matter. I had just begun to 
feel much encouraged over my work 
when just before the scheduled date 
for the “‘orals,” a chance remark | 
from one of my instructors made me 
realize that we had not understood 
each other as to my particular offer- 
ings in hisdepartment. Consequently, 
I had to spend an additional quarter 
in further intensive study, postponing 
my “orals” until a later date. 


HE oral examination itself was 
even more nerve-racking than | 
had anticipated, although one of the 
examiners, a member of my advisory 
committee, was gracious enough to 
explain to the group the unique 
nature of my project. Just picture 
the setting: it was the end of the 
summer quarter with three visiting 
professors on hand, while two mem- 
bers of my advisory committee were 
absent. Quite naturally, the local 
professors were a bit self-conscious 
and, it seemed to me then, unneces- 
sarily severe in their proddings. The 
ordeal would have been bad enough | 
under ordinary circumstances, but 
realizing that I was “‘on the spot” in 
going beyond the traditional academic | 
setup, I was unusually keyed up, and | 
had difficulty answering questions 
which I felt sure I knew before I | 
entered the examination room. 
At the end of three hours’ grilling, | 
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[ needed no official verdict to tell me 
that the committee’s answer was No. 
[ learned later that this decision was 
due not merely to my poor showing 
on the “orals” but to the general 
feeling against any program that did 
not stay within traditional channels. 
Paradoxically enough, although the 
graduate student is expected to confine 
his studies to well-defined grooves, 
under the present system, the exam- 
iners are privileged to ask questions 
of the candidate that may be far 
removed from his field of concen- 
tration. Even this would not be 
objectionable if the questions were 
chiefly of the thought-provoking vari- 


' ety, for every candidate should be 


able to relate his knowledge to 
varying situations; but when the 
examiners seek to worm from him 
detailed factual questions that might 
easily be answered in any ready 
reference book, they are exalting pure 
rote memory at the expense of true 
education, worshiping facts rather 
than searching for their meaning. 


HE situation prevailing at this 
graduate school is perhaps typical 
of conditions at most American uni- 
versities today. Catalogues continue 
to speak optimistically of linking 
related courses in a program of study, 








but there is yet little co-operation 
between departments, even in closely 
related fields of social science. Each 
professor, trained intensively in one 
field, naturally looks askance at any 
one who would use his specialty as a 
tool to perfect a broad, synthetic 
program of study. This is the fault 
of no one professor or department, but 
one of the evils of a rigid system 
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which attempts to fit every graduate 
student to a Procrustean bed of major 
and minor requirements. For those 
students who come to the university 
primarily for the sake of training in 
detailed research, such a traditional 
system has its value; but for the 
student who would use graduate 
study as a means of rounding out a 
carefully planned program of corre- 
lated courses into an integrated social 
philosophy, it is cramping and dis- 
couraging. By attempting to fit all 
into one mold, the stereotyped aca- 
demic requirements dull the enthus- 
iasm of those who would bring new 
light to bear upon old problems. 

Furthermore, the smugness and 
self-satisfaction of some _ professors 
are disheartening to students really 
interested in getting an education. 
Withdrawn into their hard shells of 
self-esteem, they have lost their 
human touch, and make of their 
subjects dry-as-dust recitations that 
only repel. They libel a noble pro- 
fession by calling themselves teachers; 
they neither guide nor inspire, but 
simply bore their classes and cause 
students to loathe subjects that they 
might otherwise find enjoyable. Those 
who become educated in the real sense 
of the word do so in spite of these 
professors, by following their own 
bents, and trying to relate their 
courses to actual life situations. 

As I look back on my experiment 
in higher education after the passage 
of a year’s time, I can see now 
wherein most of the difficulty lay. 
From the very beginning of my 
enrollment, there existed a conflict 
between my philosophy of education 
and that of most professors with 
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whom I was associated. I hold the 
view that the knowledge of relation- 
ships is the key to the truly educated 
man, and not the mere accumulation 
of piecemeal knowledge of facts. 

My recounted experiences might 
easily have been duplicated at 
almost any other university because 
of the great gulf that yet exists 
between supporters of the “organic” 
viewpoint and those who emphasize 
the traditional departmental lines 
of demarcation. To my mind, for 
example, philosophy as a field of social 
science is not primarily a discipline in 
and for itself, as many professors 
of philosophy hold, but an instrument 
to systematize one’s thinking. Soci- 
ology I consider a field concerned 
not only with the technical aspects 
especially peculiar to it, but also 
with the broader evaluation of men 
in their varying relationships as mem- 
bers of shifting groups, closely linked 
to economics, political science, an- 
thropology, and other social sciences. 
With the aid of philosophy and 
sociology I constructed a plan of 
study in political science far more 
intensive than the ordinary major and 
minor stipulation which purports to 
promote specialization. Regardless of 
whether such a project is ever offi- 
cially sanctioned, I have obtained an 
insight into the intricate field of 
political theory which opens up new 
horizons of understanding to me, and 
gives me a breath of outlook seldom 
vouchsafed to the traditional Ph.D. 
candidate. 

Our universities continue to uphold 
a system that stresses mere book 
knowledge and pre-eminence in mem- 
orizing facts as the supreme test of 
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intelligence. To interpret properly 
the candidate’s mental reactions, his 
general capabilities, and what-not, 
the university should study him jn 
light of various conditioning factors, 
and not pronounce judgment upon 
him by reason of his behavior under 
grueling cross-examination, or other 
artificial circumstances. Under pres. 
ent methods of examining Ph.D, 
candidates, little effort is made to 
determine whether the _ individual 
appreciates the significance of the 
facts he is expected to remember, and 
small consideration is given to his 
activities or achievements pri»: to 
entering the university. For example, 
the candidate might have had ten 
years’ experience as an_ inspiring 
teacher, have written a variety of 
material interpreting the current 
scene, or have helped to devise 
certain means toward alleviating some 
of society’s ills, and still be turned 
down by the examining committee 
because he failed to answer certain 
detailed questions which the pro- 
fessors thought he ought to know. 


O FULFILL its purpose, uni- 

versity education should get its 
cue from the informal education 
outside academic halls. Acquisition 
of facts and skills is desirable, but the 
major concern of the university should 
not be with conventional subject- | 
matter, but with the development 
of a well-rounded individual, able to 
adjust himself properly to society. | 
Higher education can well afford to 
take a leaf from the book of “‘pro- | 
gressive education” which deals much 
more adequately with the question of 
intelligence. This view, tied in with 
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significant findings of present-day 
biology and psychology, sees intelli- 
gence as an integrated whole, not as 
an aggregate of isolated parts having 
no connection. It sees a course of 
study, not as separated into water- 
tight compartments or “fields,” but 
as a central theme around which the 
courses may revolve. By grasping 
the situation as a whole, the graduate 
student can weigh carefully the sig- 
nificant elements composing it and 
govern his actions accordingly. Such 
a viewpoint is constructive, forward- 
looking, and would enable our uni- 
versities to train graduate students 
far more effectively for real service 
in the world than the glorification of 
piecemeal learning. 

The successful man today in any 
vocation must acquire something more 
than mere skills; he needs a broader 
outlook upon society in general to 
appreciate the complex economic laws 
at work; a more comprehensive out- 
look upon government to understand 
its proper place in the life of modern 
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society, composed of myriads of 
pressure groups and ramified associa- 
tions of men. None of these broader 
aspects can be envisioned by blind 
adherence to any one set of arbitrarily 
prescribed disciplines; but by studying 
them in relationship and using them 
as instruments toward solution of 
problems as they arise, the individual 
will be in a much better position to 
cope effectively with varying social 
situations. 

In this world of blind alleys and 
topsy-turvy economics, we need more 
than the highly specialized student 
shaped by traditional pattern. The 
times cry aloud for Ph.D.’s who can 
see beyond the facts with which they 
are dealing. As yet, however, the 
universities have not heeded that cry 
and continue to value the Ph.D. itself 
more than the individual who seeks it. 
They overlook the real teacher, the 
“natural born” correlator, the synthe- 
sizer, who would follow the ramifica- 
tions of a subject in many fields in 
order to relate it to the world at large. 

[Vol. XI, No. 3] 





Shall the Student Rate the 
Professor? 


By LILY DETCHEN 


A Case of Tit for Tat: the Teacher Marks the Student, Now the Student 
Rates the Professor 


HY should the student who 
may be unskilled in critical 
analysis of teaching and, 


perhaps, biased in judgment be given 
the opportunity to grade his pro- 
fessor officially? It is a provocative 
question and one which this paper 
attempts to answer in part by an 
integrative presentation of those con- 
siderations which have arisen in the 
course of the previous research that 
bears upon this problem and in part 
through an original contribution to 
the data on students’ opinions in 
faculty rating. 

Thorndike has formulated a psycho- 
logical assumption, to some extent 
now substantiated by experimental 
evidence, that an attitude of satis- 
faction or annoyance is conducive 
to learning. The pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship constitutes this basis of 
satisfaction or annoyance for the 
student. In the final analysis, there- 
fore, it seems quite reasonable to 
conclude that we must look directly 
to students’ responses to answer the 
question authentically. 

It will not be the purpose of this 
presentation to “sell” the teacher- 
rating-by-student idea. The writer 
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will not mention even facetiously 
that the results obtained with stu- 
dents’ rating of their professors have 
been just as reliable if not more so 
than the results obtained from pro- 
fessors’ ratings of students! But this 
point will be underscored: the student 
does have an opinion which he will 
record sincerely if given the oppor- 
tunity and which can make a helpful 
contribution toward a better planning 
for his welfare. The teacher-rating 
is the one device for utilizing student 
opinion which will be treated here, but 
it is not the only means at hand. 

In the College at the University of 
Louisville, the writer has seen success- 
ful instances where student opinion 
has formed the basis for important 
curriculum revisions. Several classes 
of graduating Seniors have helped to 
improve by their criticisms some of 
the recently introduced senior divis- 
ional and major integration courses. 
Many a Freshman and many an older 
student have proffered sufficient rea- 
sons for drastic changes in the 
freshman survey course; a new group 
of “current” courses have been evalu- 
ated in part through the opinions of 
the students who were registered in 
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them. The roster of speakers for the 
yocations-day program is not made 
up without recourse to student will 
in the matter; the dean gets some of 
his best advice for the improvement 
of student life from a student cabinet, 
made up of senior men and two or 
three of the faculty selected by the 
cabinet to work with them. Properly 
collected and distributed to the offices 
and faculty concerned, such surveys 
of student opinion pay generous 
dividends in ideas, in student-teacher 
rapport, in student morale. 

In most fields of consumption the 
consumer is given an opportunity to 
rate the product. At this particular 
period of our educational history, 
there is a great deal of stir concerning 
the needs and feelings of the student. 
Then why in this all-important matter 
of the effect which the professor may 
or may not have on the student, 
should the students’ feelings be under- 
emphasized. Actually administrators 
do not attach much importance to 
students’ ratings in their evaluations 
of teaching efficiency. When 291 
arts-college administrators were asked 
what sources of information they 
utilized in evaluating their faculties, 
only 7 per cent attached “‘greatest’ 
importance to “ratings by students.” 
They attached most and greatest 
importance to personal interviews 
with the teaching staff, to ratings by 
the head of the department, and to 
ratings by the dean. Each of all 
other sources received about the same 
amount of weight as the “rating by 
students.” These other sources were 
comprehensive examinations for Sen- 
lors, unsolicited reports and casual 
temarks, questionnaires to graduates, 
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rating by co-workers, surveys, and 
observations by agencies (17). 

Teachers often want to know what 
their students think of them. The 
dean usually finds out in the course 
of his contacts with students. Fre- 
quently the professor finds his col- 
leagues judging him in light of what 
his students have said to them of 
him. Why should not the professor 
be in on all this? 

There is something, also, to be said 
in favor of the student’s ability to 
judge his professor. The college stu- 
dent during his twelve to sixteen 
years of school progress has come in 
intimate contact with at least twenty 
teachers, to estimate the number 
conservatively. At this stage of his 
development, it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to place some credence in his 
powers of discrimination. It has 
been reported that students have 
rated their fellow students as potential 
teachers with “remarkable agree- 
ment” between students’ ratings of 
fellow students in teaching interest 
and emotionality and the ratings 
based on the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank and the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination (9). These tests 
have been reported as having accept- 
able reliabilities. If they have any 
validity for the prediction of teaching 
aptitude, it follows that student 
opinion can possess as much value at 
least as some of the currently accepted 
predictive instruments. 

Contrasted with the opinion of the 
expert, the opinion of the student is 
desirable because it supplements the 


1The numbers in parentheses refer to a corre- 
spondingly numbered reference which will be found 
in the bibliograph Dap onew by Miss Detchen and 
given at the end of the article. 
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opinion of the expert. It would be 
an inadvertent error to attempt to 
test its validity by correlation with 
the opinion of experts as the perfect 
criterion, because the opinion of the 
expert cannot reveal the effect upon 
the student. These two authorities 
see the situation from widely divergent 
points. It is possible that the evalua- 
tion of the college student, although 
less mature, is the more important, 
for the very reason that it is more 
complete and personal. One _pro- 
fessor succinctly voices the matter 
thus: ““‘When my ultimate success as 
a teacher is written in the eternal 
book it will not be in terms of vague 
character ratings of other members 
of the craft but in terms of how 
students have responded to me”’ (6). 
Perhaps there should be this qualifica- 
tion attached to any consideration of 
student opinion: to the degree to 
which the opinions of the number 
among the student body who are 
incompetent to judge can be elimi- 
nated, to that degree will the rating 
be more valid. 

In students’ ratings of instruction 
in which students have been asked to 
state concrete deficiencies, useful sug- 
gestions have resulted. When mem- 
bers of a class seem agreed that they 
cannot hear the professor, or that 
they do only 30 per cent of the 
required reading, as was found in one 
institution, there is demonstrated a 
definite need for constructive changes. 
W. R. Wilson reports that at the 
University of Washington teachers 
who had systematically tried to cor- 
rect weaknesses described by their 
students’ class ratings were, after a 
five-months’ period, raised 25 per- 
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centile points in a rating by another 
group of students. The weight which 
the individual teacher attaches to the 
student-rating technique, or to any 
criticism of his teaching personality, 
for that matter, determines the extent 
of his personal improvement (23). 
There is a value, also, which may 
be attached to those ratings that are 
undertaken by students who are pro. 
spective teachers themselves. Many 
of the student-rating schemes have 
been accomplished in teacher-training 
institutions. Students in training are 
prompted to observe methods of 
teaching more closely and relevantly, 
and may in the process of the rating 
gain a realization of the difficulties 
involved in teaching and the qualities 
of teaching success that may not be 
so readily obtained elsewhere. Fur- 
thermore, it may be hoped that as a 
result of the experience they may be 
better prepared to absorb the criticism 


which will be their share in time. } 


Then, too, the student-rating project, 
regardless of its intrinsic worth, may 
be said to be a worth-while procedure 
in that the wide publicity given it ina 
college and the discussions that follow 
in its wake do themselves stimulate 
self-criticism on the part of the 
professor. They may help revive 
in him the tremulous but more aus- 
Ppicious attitude toward his methods 
with which he embarked upon his 
teaching career. 


O WE have the positive side of 
the student-rating debate. The 
negative side is found more frequently 
in the literature. As has been pre- 
viously demonstrated, the validity of 
the student-rating device cannot be 
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well established with the opinion of 
experts. It cannot be well estab- 
lished by the use of standardized 
tests, for at the college level, wide 
divergencies in the experience and 
temperament of students, the unstable 
state of the curriculums, and the 
conflicting aims of education prevent 
the use of such doubtful instruments 
as would be available as criteria. 
Alumni opinion is too dangerously 
skewed in favor of those teachers 
whose instruction the alumnus has 
found opportunity to utilize in his 
particular life pattern, good instruc- 
tion being underestimated because it 
happens to be irrelevant to his later 
professional interests. When these 
three criteria have been examined, the 
field is practically exhausted and the 
student-rating device stands neither 
validated nor invalidated. Simply 
because it does not lend itself to 
proof has seemed to many sufficient 
reason for discarding it. 

Whether students are well agreed 
concerning the traits desirable in the 
instructor is debatable. It is true 
that in institutions where students 
have been asked to rank the qualities 
they considered necessary for suc- 
cessful teaching, there has been found 
within the institution close agreement 
on the relative values of teaching 
traits, but there is a fickle variation 
in the requisite attributes as they are 
described from eens to institu- 
tion (2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 13). While in 
one college correlation coefficients 
ranging between .79 and .89 for 
rankings given the attributes were 
obtained, the coefficient of correla- 
tion of a ranking of the same list of 
attributes in another institution with 
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those of the original college was only 
22 (7). This lack of agreement may 
be attributed to the different ideals 
of the institutions, or perhaps to 
unintentional indoctrination, or to the 
unreliability of opinion in general or 
student opinion in particular. 

There is also some evidence which 
indicates that the student does not 
discriminate among the traits on 
which he rates his instructor but that, 
perhaps unconsciously, he is guided by 
a general impression of his instructor 
in rating all traits. This evidence 
was found by the writer, who in a 
student rating of professors of the 
College at the University of Louisville 
found a high agreement among the 
ratings of the various traits of the 
teacher, the rating for each trait 
approximating closely the general 
average of the teacher. It was quite 
apparent that a teacher who was 
ranked below average by a student 
on one trait was almost inevitably 
doomed to be marked below average 
on all of the traits included in the 
scale. It is too apparent that if one 
of the purposes of the teacher-rating 
scheme is to give the teacher a trait 
evaluation for possible improvement 
of each trait, the purpose is certainly 
obscured when all traits are rated 
similarly. 

A second instance of failure of the 
student to discriminate is revealed in 
the tendency of students to rate too 
highly. In this same study con- 
ducted at the University of Louisville, 
on a rating scale of 100 points, the 
mid-point described as 50 and the 
quintiles carrying descriptive phrase- 
guides, both the total general average 
and the individual trait averages for 
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the group of instructors averaged 75 
or above. In at least two other 
colleges, students’ ratings have simi- 
larly been found to crowd toward the 
upper end of the distribution (15, 23). 
The tendency to rate highly is a 
psychological phenomenon apparently 
exhibited in many subjective rating 
scales, regardless of the situation. 
For instance, it has been demonstrated 
that professional shoppers and depart- 
ment-store executives rate salespeople 
highly as a general rule (11). A 
comparative study of the personality 
ratings of 25 superior and 25 inferior 
(that is, failing) students and of 25 
students who were refused admission 
to a university showed that “few 
very low ratings were given by any 
of the raters” (14). In an estimate 
of each other’s scholastic accomplish- 
ment, students in a teachers’ college 
“seemed very reluctant to give the 
rating of failure to each other” (21). 
In a study of results of students’ 
ratings of each other, Plice reports 
that students rate each other more 
highly than their teachers rate 
them (16). In an _ evaluation of 
education courses by college students 
Betts reports: “The opinions ex- 
pressed were rather favorable to the 
education courses under consider- 
ation” (1). E. L. Thorndike reports 
that at the beginning of a learning 
experiment where the subjects were 
absolutely ignorant of which one of 
five multiple-choice items to under- 
line, underlining occurred predomi- 
nantly, and rather illogically to say 
the least, at the left-hand side of 
the page (22). It may be that some 
such factor operates in the rating 
situation in much the same manner. 
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From all of the foregoing it seems 
obvious that there is an appreciable 
extraneous factor of leniency in rating 
schemes, or that some psychological 
element moves the rater to rank highly 
when in doubt, all of which until 
better controlled suffices to establish 
some doubt about the whole matter, 


ERHAPS the most vehement 

objection raised against students’ 
ratings emanates from the professor 
who believes that the rating may be 
used as a “club” by the dean. In 
these circumstances he voices the fear 
that his associates may tend to play 
up to their students to curry favor. 
The professor in his pride or chagrin 
does not feel that he can submit 
himself to this ignominy which smacks 
of underhandedness. An undesirable 
faculty rapport may be the only 
tangible result of a clumsily handled 
student rating. 

Still another danger that creeps 
into the situation has its crux in the 
problem of deciding whether ratings 
shall be signed or kept anonymous. 
The fault of the anonymous rating 
is that it may be carelessly done 
because it cannot be later identified 
with the student: there is also a fear 
that students under the shield of 
“anonymous” may give vent to 
personal animosities. On the other 
hand, the signed rating is labeled just 
as worthless because the student is 
afraid to make a derogatory rating if 
there is the least danger of the 
instructor’s learning its source. In 
the matter of personal animosity 
between teacher and student, or 
better, of student for teacher, there 
is the danger that the student has 
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allowed his low mark in a course 
to influence his rating. Evidence 
obtained at the University of Louis- 
ville, however, does not substantiate 
this point. Correlation coefficients 
obtained for the relationships between 
marks in the course and ratings given 
the professors, were of the order .co 
to.14. In this situation students had 
been asked not to sign their names to 
their blanks, but they were asked to 
mark on the blank the mark that they 
had received at the last marking 
period, which fell at the close of the 
first six weeks of the seventeen-week 
semester. This particular procedure 
introduced another consideration, 
which is probably typical of the 
many vagaries that are intrinsic in 
this total situation of student rating: 
the students slightly overestimated 
the marks which they received, 
revealed by comparisons made with 
teachers’ actual grade curves for the 
Possible explanations of this 
phenomenon are: low-grade students 
were reluctant to pass their papers 
into the hands of their neighbor 
students in the process of collection 
of the papers; or, there was some 
satisfaction in marking themselves 
just a little higher, whether it was to 
impress the student in the next chair 
or simply to satisfy the ego. In 
spite of this discrepancy, however, 
the damage done was slight, and the 
low correlation coefficients obtained 
are sufficiently indicative of the 
absence of rancor due to marking. 
After all, there is probably justifica- 
tion for assuming that by the time 
they have reached the college level, 
students are fairly well resigned to 
the rank that they must inevitably 
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take in relation to their fellow stu- 
dents, in spite of occasional vehement 
verbalizations to the contrary. 


O THIS point we have been 
mostly concerned with the matter 

of validity of the students’ ratings. 
But there is another aspect of impor- 
tance. Once made, can a student’s 
rating be depended upon to state 
accurately his feelings toward the 
instructor, or does it more probably 
express some chance mood or quirk 
of the moment of rating? The data 
for reliability, or the case for the 
sincerity of students’ ratings, for that 
is what it really amounts to in this 
situation, are overwhelmingly favor- 
able. Substantiating data are too 
numerous to report. More briefly 
the more interesting may be reported. 
At the University of Washington 
the order of correlation of re-ratings of 
teachers by the same group of stu- 
dents one month later was .89 (10). 
Root had a group of students re-take 
teacher ratings secretly outside the 
classroom and within the week of 
original rating. Correlation with the 
original rating was .g5 (20). Brown 
reports a reliability of .g§ for a rating 
scale of home-economics teachers (3). 
This last-mentioned coefficient of 
reliability is not for students’ ratings. 
The sincerity of students’ ratings 
may also be adjudged by the close 
agreement found among the many 
students’ ratings of one teacher. In 
the study made at the University of 
Louisville, there was demonstrated 
a consistent agreement among the 
ratings of 38 instructors by their 
classes. Such close correspondence 
indicates that the teacher does cause 
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a definite reaction among his stu- 
dents which students record faithfully. 
Wilson reports correlations between 
class averages of different classes of 
the same subject to be of the order, 
.65 to .88 (23). Remmers relates 
that split halves of his group of 
student raters correlated from .85 to 
.go on the various traits rated (19). 
In the Louisville study negligible 
difference between ratings of traits 
by A-B students and by D-F stu- 
dents was found; also, negligible 
difference was found between the 
ratings of traits by the different 
academic levels of students. Like- 
wise, Remmers reports that the matur- 
ity of students had negligible effect 
upon average ratings (18). 

The foregoing evidence seems to 
denote an appreciable degree of 
honesty and conviction on the parts 
of the student raters. How much 
importance should be attached to 
these convictions and what consti- 
tutes their exact nature have been 
discussed previously. 


HE experience at Louisville and 

the survey of related studies 
in this field suggest a few ideas 
for the improvement of the students’ 
ratings which may be helpful to other 
institutions contemplating teacher 
evaluations. 

There could be established the 
degree of discrimination on the scale 
that the student may be best trusted 
to exercise. While a scale of six 
steps may be most desirable in one 
situation, there is no assurance with- 
out experimental evidence that it 
would be satisfactory for student 
rating of teachers. How much elas- 
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ticity should be allowed must be first 
determined experimentally. 

It could also be determined which 
teacher traits correlate highly, and by 
selection a list obtained that would 
yield maximum results for minimum 
effort on the part of both student 
and statistician. 

Vague personality traits should be 
avoided. Every trait the student 
is requested to rate should be clearly 
described on all points of the scale, 
Unfortunately, the rating scales in 
use have dealt too much in vague 
character ratings. We find them 
asking students’ opinions upon a 
teacher’s open-mindedness, sincerity, 
tolerance, inspiration, integrity, and 
the like. Until obscure terminology 
is abandoned there will be no concrete 
results from any type of rater. 

Concrete suggestion for his improve- 
ment should accompany the scale 
that is returned to the professor who 
has been rated. Several question- 
naires for eliciting information have 
already been constructed for use with 
ratings. That of MacDonald is one 
of the most satisfactory (12). The 


practice adopted by some colleges | 


of furnishing the professor with typed 
lists of the comments of his students 
is commendable. 

In treating the results of the 


rating statistically, careful considera- | 


tion should be given to the variability 
of groups. There is great danger in 
losing an important factor of the 


rating, namely, the amount of spread | 


or consistency, by the use of the 
“average” rating, unqualified by 
statement of variability. 


In examining the results of the | 


rating, values should be gauged by 
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the degree to which the orders of 
intellect are present in the situation. 
The opinion of the low-ranking stu- 
dent should not bear the same weight 
as that of the superior student, unless 
the instructor is specifically planning 
his work for the low-aptitude groups. 

Because it is necessary to the full 
interpretation of the results to know 
the identity of the raters, rating 
blanks should be signed. But all 
precautions should first be taken to 
assure the student that his identity 
is important in the study only scien- 
tifically, that it will not be revealed 
to the instructor. 

It is as important to win faculty 
co-operation in the rating as student 
co-operation, in order that the faculty 
may not either by their words or 
attitude influence student opinion. 
Faculty co-operation can be won by 
assuring the faculty that absolute 
secrecy will be preserved in handling 
all results. Papers should be coded 
by one person, and all clerical work 
performed without knowledge by the 
clerks or any other person than the 
coder of the identity of the instructor. 
Finally, for best results, the ratings 
of individuals should be reported to 
no other person than the individual 
instructor. It is important to supply 
each instructor with the array of 
rating results for the entire faculty 
in order that he may note his own 
position in the ranks. This can be 
done without revealing names. 
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The Dean’s List' 
Among the most useful of the 
' administrative measures for pro- 





moting university scholarship among 
students in institutions of higher 
learning are the dean’s list and 
honor rolls. The usefulness of these 
devices is due largely to the fact that 
they may be made applicable to the 
ordinary college situation and are 
comparatively easy to administer. 

In an attempt to find out how 
widely the dean’s list is being used 
and the values that the institutions 


_hope to attain through its use, as 





well as details of administration, the 
writer addressed letters to the deans 
of liberal-arts colleges in a number of 
representative institutions.? 

Replies received from forty of the 
institutions revealed a wide variety 
of practices with reference to the 
dean’s list and the use of a number of 
similar devices to serve the same 
purpose. To be more specific, twelve 
of the institutions replying, made 


| definite and consistent use of the 


dean’s list and eight others made use 
of the honor rolls. One institution 


‘Reported by Frederick A. McGinnis, Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Wilberforce University. 
*Replies were received from the following 


| universities: Brown, Columbia, De Pauw, Duke, 





Fordham, Harvard, Haverford, Indiana, Loyola, 
Miami, New York, Northwestern, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Purdue, Iowa, Syracuse, Temple, Yale, Arkansas, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Notre Dame, 
Washington, Wisconsin. Replies came ‘from the 
lollowing colleges: Earleham, Haverford, Marietta, 
Mt. Union, Muskingum, Oberlin, Otterbein, Penn- 
sylvania State, Rollins. 
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made use of both. From the testi- 
mony elicited in the replies, the 
dean’s list differs from the honor 
roll chiefly in privileges granted the 
student, the methods of administra- 
tion, and sometimes in the qualifica- 
tions required of the student to attain 
the honor. In some instances little 
differentiation is made. 

It is pertinent to say, however, 
that there is considerable variation in 
the administration of both the dean’s 
list and the honor rolls. In fact, in 
some institutions the dean’s list is 
little more than an honor roll and 
nothing more is required than that 
the student should have attained a 
certain grade-point ratio of scholar- 
ship. Sometimes where this con- 
ception of the dean’s list is held, 
however, the average scholarship is 
computed over a longer period—for 
instance, for a full year, or for the 
full period of residence beyond a 
semester; whereas, the honor roll is 
usually publicized at the end of each 
marking period. In other institu- 
tions, other things than scholarship 
are considered in making up a dean’s 
list, and much more is made of the 
device than could be made of the 
honor roll. 

One general requirement of the 
dean’s list, of course, is sustained high 
scholarship, although in a few of the 
institutions the students are honored 
at the end of a single semester of 
superior school work. In one eastern 
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school a student must have made an 
average of 80 on the scale of I00 in all 
of his courses for the year in order to 
be considered for the dean’s list the 
next year. In another institution the 
dean’s list consists of those students 
who have maintained at least a B 
average for the full time they have 
been in the college. 

In one institution, the ten students 
receiving the highest marks each 
semester are placed upon the dean’s 
list for the succeeding semester. 
In another institution, Juniors and 
Seniors are placed on the dean’s list 
who have been elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa or the Sigma Xi honorary 
fraternities, as well as those who are 
leading their classes with high aca- 
demic marks. In another institution, 
superior students are ranked accord- 
ingly as their accomplishments entitle 
them to distinction, high distinction, 
or highest distinction at the end of 
the semester. In the latter instance 
the student is placed on the dean’s list 
for the succeeding semester or as long 
as he continues his high standing. 
In another institution a somewhat 
similar practice prevails in that three 
ranks are recognized: honor, high 
honors, or highest honors, representing 
a range of marks from B to 4. 

In one institution, the privilege of 
placing students upon the dean’s list 
is optional with the dean who takes 
into consideration such things as the 
maturity of the student and his 
apparent ability to accept responsi- 
bility for his own scholastic progress 
under the special privileges granted 
with the status of those on the 
dean’s list. At this institution the 
rank is determined by the student’s 
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full period of residence, and includes 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 


In one of the largest state institu. | 


tions, character and satisfactory stand- 


ing with colleagues are taken into | 


consideration along with the student’s 


general ability, in making up the | 


dean’s list. In other words, this 


institution lays stress upon satis. > 


factory social adjustment and _ per- 
sonality as well as schvularship in 


making the selection of those who are | 
to enjoy the honor of the list. In the | 


same institution the dean uses the 


information elicited by the cumulative | 


record folder of the American Council 
on Education as a basis of making the 
selection, along with personal con- 
tacts. The purpose of the dean’s list 
in this institution is twofold: “To 


accord recognition to a group of | 


superior students in the college, and 
to give them greater responsibility 
and discretion in planning their col- 
lege work,” and “to provide the 
dean’s office with the names of the 
most successful students each year, 


and have some data for each, con- | 


cerning his socioeconomic conditions 
at the university, his family back- 
ground, high-school achievement, col- | 
lege achievements, health, social | 
adjustments, etc.” In this institu. | 


tion, also, a student must have! 


attained junior standing in not more 
than four consecutive semesters to 
be eligible for the list, and must have 
a grade-point average equal to B or 
better for the entire period. 


The administration of the dean’s | 


list usually involves considerable pub- 
licity for the students. In most cases 
the list is carefully printed, and copies 
are sent to the students who attain 
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field trip. A field 
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the honor, to their parents, to the 
high schools from which they come, 


| and to members of the faculty. 


Moreover, lists are posted on bulletin 


| boards and sent to the general press. 


In addition, the dean writes each 
student on the list a personal letter 
of commendation, and letters of con- 


gratulation go to the parents of the 


student and to the principals of the 
high schools. In some _ instances, 
certificates are awarded to the stu- 
dents bearing the seal of the institu- 
tion and the signature of the dean as 
In one 
institution a special scholarship con- 
vocation is held, and the names of the 
students are printed on the convoca- 
tion program. It may be noted, too, 
that the student is placed on the list 
for the full time at that institution. 


Field Trips and the Educa- 
tion of College Students 


One of the newer developments in 
American college education is the 
trip may be 
defined as an excursion to some place 
away from the college campus, the 
purpose of which is to attain definite 
educational objectives through first- 
hand observational experiences. The 
organization of field trips on the 
college level may take one of at 
least three forms. 

They may be independent excursions 
organized by individual instructors, 
supplementary and more or less inte- 
grated with particular courses of 
study. Such excursions, if held fre- 
quently during the school day, create 


‘Reported by Kenneth B. White, of the State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
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a problem because of the absence of 
students from other classes for which 
they are scheduled during the time 
of the trip. 

The second type of organization is 
that of a field-studies course for which 
college credit is given. Some colleges 
have excellent field-study courses in 
which the trips are made on Saturdays 
or holidays, thus avoiding any inter- 
ruption of the regular class schedule. 
The enrollment in such courses is 
limited, however, and only a relatively 
small portion of the student body 
is able to receive the benefit of these 
excellently planned field trips. 

The third type of organization 
provides for a suspension of regular 
academic classes on a particular day 
or days while the entire student body 
leaves the campus for field study. 
This plan is particularly applicable 
to small colleges. 

The State Teachers College at 
Paterson has a day-session enrollment 
of more than three hundred students. 
For the last two years it has been 
experimenting with field trips planned 
for the entire student body at one 
time. One day each semester is 
designated as field-trip day. The 
trips are financed by a field-trip fee 
of $1.50 per student each semester, 
payable at registration. After evalu- 
ating the trips taken during the last 
two years, a faculty committee has 
worked out a policy and program 
of field trips which will conserve 
the best features of previous trips and 
which will better provide for the 
integration of field-study experiences 
with the students’ academic studies. 

The following general principles 
have been formulated as a result of a 
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critical discussion of the purposes of 
field trips and an evaluation of 
previous experiences with this form 
of educational activity. The program 
at the Paterson State Teachers Col- 
lege seeks to apply these principles. 

There must be no disruption of the 
class schedule. The plan of suspend- 
ing classes for the day automatically 
frees all students and instructors for 
field study. While this plan has 
proved satisfactory at Paterson, col- 
leges with enrollments over five 
hundred usually find it necessary to 
plan separate field-trip days for each 
class or one day for the freshman and 
sophomore classes, and another day 
for the junior and senior classes. 
While social experiences are desirable 
concomitants of field studies, their 
chief objective is educational, not 
recreational. A program of field 
studies which includes the entire 
student body, and which is a real 
educational experience for every stu- 
dent, has been achieved at the 
Paterson State Teachers College. 

Each trip is centered about some 
core of interest growing out of the 
curricular pattern of the college. For 
example, all Freshmen take a course 
in Western civilization and one in 
science. These subjects constitute 
the centers of interest for the trips 
during the fall and spring semesters 
of the freshman year. The Juniors, 
all of whom are preparing to teach in 
the elementary schools, are studying 
sociology and geography. Their trips 
center around these subjects. Simi- 
larly, trips for Sophomores and Seniors 
center about certain courses of study 
of these students. 

Each student is prepared for the 
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trip he is to take ahead of time. His 
observations are directed by outlines, | 
questions, and problems, and his! 
experiences are organized and related 
to his courses of study through 
classroom discussion as soon after 
the trip as possible. 

The students are encouraged to | 
regard education through field study , 
of equal importance with reading | 
about their environment from books, | 
If they are to consider their field trips | 
as a part of their education rather 
than as opportunities for recreation, 
they are entitled to know what they 
are to see and do, what bearing this 
has upon what they are or will be 
studying, and how they can secure, 
through reading, additional informa- 
tion concerning the objects of the 
field study. While encouraged to 
observe anything which _ interests 
them, they are held responsible for 
acquiring certain new experiences for 
which the trip is planned. They are 
assisted to interpret these experiences 
and integrate them with what they 
have previously learned. 

The carrying out of a program such 
as that described requires the active 
participation of faculty members. A 
small faculty committee has the| 
responsibility of setting up the broad 
outlines of the field-trip program, | 
setting the dates, chartering busses, 
and setting up the general instructions 
for the guidance of the students. 
The details of each trip are planned 
by the faculty members who teach 
the classes with which each trip is 
integrated. For example, the history 
instructors plan one trip for all 
Freshmen, accompany the students, 
on the trip, and plan definitely to 
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make the study educationally valu- 
able. At least one instructor visits 


| proposed stopping places before the 


trip. He arranges the time schedule, 


"secures necessary permits, and makes 


all other detailed arrangements. 

Field trips are arranged for the 
benefit of the students. At Paterson 
State Teachers College, they are 
Hence, the 


planning of field trips through rep- 
resentatives who serve as members 
of the field-trip committee. Student 
opinion, not only of the educational 
value of the trips, but also of the 
provisions for the comfort of the 
students, is important in the evalua- 
tion and improvement of the field- 
trip program. 

No arbitrary rule can be suggested 
as to the optimum number of stops 
for any particular field study. In 
planning each trip, it is better to 
arrange a few relatively thorough 
observations than to rush through a 
fatiguing series of observations, all of 
which are superficial because of lack 
of time. Only experience can be an 
adequate guide as to how many 
different places should be included in 
the itinerary of any field trip. 

After a discussion of each trip in 
the classes directly concerned, the 
instructors who planned the trips 
and the field-trip committee meet 
together to evaluate the program as 
awhole. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the program as a whole and 
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of individual trips are included in a 
written report prepared by the chair- 
man of the committee and filed as a 
record of past experience and for 
reference in planning future trips. 

The program of field studies in 
operation at the Paterson State 
Teachers College probably cannot be 
easily adopted by very large colleges. 
Its success at Paterson, however, 
merits some consideration by other 
colleges of similar size, particularly 
if they are located in a metropolitan 
area such as that of New York which 
is so rich in opportunities for observa- 
tional experiences of immense edu- 
cational value. 

Field studies, properly organized 
and conducted, may do for the college 
student of today what Montaigne 
expected a period of travel to do for 
the education of the “man of the 
world” of the sixteenth century 
when he wrote, 

I would have the world to be the 
book my young gentlemen should study 
with most attention. Many strange 
humors, many sects, many judgments, 
opinions, laws, and customs, teach us 
to judge rightly of our own actions, to 
correct our faults, and to inform our 
understanding, which is no trivial lesson. 


Some of these values of independent 
travel and other values peculiar to 
our own complex civilization can be 
attained through firsthand study of 
the environment in which we live 
through field trips which are directed 
by sound educational objectives. 
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Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation will be held in New York City, 
May 20-23, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Astor. ‘‘The Democratic Way; 
an Educational Process”’ will be the 
theme of the meeting. The tentative 
program provides for eight general 
sessions, forty section meetings, a 
banquet, and two luncheon sessions. 


Ewrotuments by aliens in classes in 
citizenship, English, and other sub- 
jects, have made sharp upswings, 
Mr. Alderman, director of the Educa- 
tion and Training Section of the 
WPA, has reported. The war in 
Europe, requirements of the social- 
security law, and the increased pub- 
licity of the opportunities in adult 
education have been listed as con- 
tributing causes. 


A new quarterly journal has been 
established by the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries under 
the editorship of A. F. Kuhlman, 
director of the Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
new journal will be known as the 
College and Research Libraries. The 
American Library Association is han- 
dling the subscriptions, which are 


$3 per year. 


A RECORD-BREAKING increase in the 
circulation of books in the libraries 
of Brown University has followed the 
introduction of a new four-course 
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plan at Brown. Nearly twice as 
many books were used during the 
first part of the academic year 
1939-40 as during the first part of 
the academic year 1938-39. 


A center for Latin-American studies 
has recently been opened at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. It is to be 
permanent and will embrace such 
fields as the life, languages, arts, 
history, geography, archaeology, eco- 
nomics, and present-day relationships 
of the nations south of the Rio 
Grande. The objective of the center 
is to promote a “better understand- 
ing between the American nations 
through better education.” 


Genera plans for a_ program 
to commemorate the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Allegheny College were 
announced recently as the historic 
western Pennsylvania school began its 
anniversary year. William Pearson 
Tolley, president of the college, said 
the official observance would cover a 
five-day period beginning June 6 and 
culminating June 10 with the annual 
commencement exercises. 

‘The thirtieth annual meeting of the | 
Association of University and College 
Business Officers will be held at the | 
University of Oklahoma, April 7-9. | 
George Gallup, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, will 
be one of the principal speakers. | 
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THE REPORTER 


Some of the problems to be discussed 
are financing plant additions from 
borrowed funds, student aid, trends 
in philanthropy to higher education, 
group hospitalization services, and 
the legal aspects of accident and 
public liability insurance. 


Nineteen new courses, emphasizing 
the study of economic, social, and 
political problems, are to be added to 
the Hunter College curriculum, col- 
lege officials announced recently. 
Seven departments, including mathe- 
matics, history, psychology, philos- 
ophy, classics, English, and social 
science, are introducing new courses. 
Some of the new courses are a study 
of the evolution of behavior, a study 
of the philosophical schools of the 
twentieth century, and a study of 
the economic problems in America. 


A rHree-YEAR experiment with fra- 
ternities will be inaugurated July 1 on 
the campus of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, when a 
fraternity advisory system, under the 
direction of a full-time fraternity 
adviser, will be put into operation. 
The purpose of the advisory system 
will be to help with management 
problems, to give financial advice, to 
help improve scholarship, to foster 
a comprehensive program of pledge 
training and orientation, to emphasize 
the cultural aspects of fraternity life, 
to co-operate with the planning and 
building of chapter homes, and to 
encourage more active participation 
in the Inter-Fraternity President’s 
Council and the Alumni Fraternity 
Advisory Council. Each of the 27 
national fraternities on the Los 
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Angeles campus is contributing $150 
annually toward the experiment. 


For the convenience of college admin- 
istrators there will be offered in the 
summer session of St. Louis Univer- 
sity two three-hour graduate courses 
in the form of three-week institutes. 
Each course will include lecture, 
discussion, clinic, and workshop pro- 
cedures. From June 24 to July 12 
the “Institute on Problems of Higher 
Education” will be conducted, while 
from July 15 to August 2 the “ Insti- 
tute on Functions of the Dean and 
Registrar” will be conducted. 


Conrtinuinc to grow more popular 
in the correspondence-study depart- 
ment of the University of Oklahoma is 
the department’s book-rental service, 
one of the few of its kind in the 
country. Textbooks and reference 
books for most of the courses taught 
through the correspondence depart- 
ment are kept on hand by the 
department and rented to students at 
the low rate of 35 cents for three 
months which is the normal period 
for finishing a course. 


Expanpine its program to accord 
with its aim of more educational 
service for more persons, Boston 
University has initiated an unusual 
adventure in popular adult education 
known as the Boston University 
Radio Institute. Educational broad- 
casts will be presented four times a 
week for ten weeks. An unusual 
feature of the Radio Institute will 
be the publication of the Radio 
Institute Journal which, issued every 
two weeks in connection with the 
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Institute broadcasts, will contain the 
complete, expanded lessons, with 
much additional information in the 
form of references, readings, prob- 
lems, questions, and information of 
a general nature dealing with educa- 
tion and radio. 


The presence in the United States of 
many European scholars who have 
found it necessary or wise to leave 
their own countries is being seized 
upon by Vassar College as an oppor- 
tunity to enrich its instruction and 
its cultural contacts. Six notable 
scholars have already spent a fort- 
night each on the campus as visiting 
lecturers and four or five more are 
expected before June. The visitor 
not only lectures to students in the 
various courses in his or her field but 
usually gives also at least one lecture 
open to the entire college. 


Wun the objective of eventually 
establishing state and local co- 
operative arrangements for the oper- 
ation of public forums on a permanent 
basis, the United States Office of 
Education recently appointed a num- 
ber of forum counselors. The work 
of the forum counselors is to be 
sponsored jointly by the Federal 
Forum Project of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the state agencies of edu- 
cation and will promote the extensive 
association of small communities for 
the pooling of resources to strengthen 
existing programs in the field of 
adult sociocivic education. 


Tue American Association of Junior 
Colleges has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education 
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Board to finance a series of explor- 
atory studies in the general field of 
terminal education in the junior 
college. Approximately five hundred 
accredited junior colleges are now 
found in the United States besides 
another hundred which are not thus 
recognized. The study will be con. 
cerned particularly with courses and 
curriculums of a_semi-professional 
and cultural character. It is antici- 
pated that theexploratory study which 
will include a large proportion of the 
junior colleges in the United States 
will reveal the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a series of additional 
studies and experimental investiga- 
tions and demonstrations which may 
cover several years of effort. 


Tue largest outright gift in its 
history, $250,000, was received by 
Knox College recently from the estate 
of Wallace C. Abbott, founder of the 
Abbott Laboratories of Chicago. The 
money will be used, in accordance 
with Dr. Abbott’s wishes, for endow- 
ments in the departments of chemistry 
and medical science. Northwestern 
University received $1,500,000 and 
the University of Chicago received 
about $1,000,000 from the same 
estate. The bequest to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will bring an 
additional $1,500,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to be used for 
biological research. 


Win three-day ceremonies to which 
representatives of leading universities 
west of the Mississippi had been 


invited, the new May Ormerod Harris | 


Hall to house architecture and fine 
arts on the University of Southern 
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California campus was dedicated 
recently. The building, which cost 
$200,000, was a gift of Mrs. John W. 
Harris. The new block-long build- 
ing, already occupied by classes, is 
Californian in theme. Its five wings 
center around a group of three patios 
and contain special equipment for 
the 76 courses of the school in the 
fields of architecture, ceramics, sculp- 
turing, design, jewelry, and painting. 
It contains an auditorium. 


Tue largest scholarship ever offered 
at Williams College has been made 
possible by the recent bequest of 
Mrs. Eva Hutchinson, which provides 
that a sum of $3,000 be given annually 
to a member of the graduating class 
at Williams ‘‘ most talented in creative 
work in music, writing, or painting.” 
Nearly twice the amount of any 
previous Williams scholarship, this 
fund ranks with the highest in the 
United States and is $1,000 more than 
the sum allotted to Rhodes Scholars 
entering Oxford. The unique feature 
of the scholarship is the fact that if 
the student does not desire to matricu- 
late in a postgraduate institution, 
“he shall be entirely free to study, 
travel, or loaf, as he may see fit.” 


A srupy of the economic position of 
women in modern society, believed to 
be the first course of its kind offered 
on a college campus, is being offered 
for the first time this year at Rock- 
ford College, according to a recent 
announcement. Especially adapted 
to a woman’s liberal-arts college, the 
course will be an introductory review 
of woman’s place in the world today 
as property holder, consumer, and 
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worker. Through an informal plan 
of student reports and class dis- 
cussion, such questions as woman 
suffrage, women and the law, women 
in industry and the _ professions, 
women’s support of dependents, and 
workmen’s compensation laws as they 
apply to women will be discussed. 


Neanrty two hundred and fifty junior 
education students at Syracuse Uni- 
versity are now serving five thousand 
children through a dozen important 
community youth institutions as part 
of their requirements in the teacher- 
training program of the School of 
Education. The students go among 
Syracuse youth institutions conduct- 
ing classes in etiquette and home 
economics for boys and girls, organ- 
izing stamp clubs, camera clubs, hobby 
clubs, soap-carving and leather-craft 
groups, dramatic activities, discussion 
round tables, and general organized 
play sessions. This practical contact 
with children is correlated with cur- 
ricular readings, lectures, and demon- 
strations in weekly two-hour seminars 
conducted by staff members of the 
School of Education. 


Tue prospect of a new library at 
the University of Maine to replace 
the present overcrowded building has 
taken form with the organization of a 
campaign by the General Alumni 
Association to assist in financing 
the $400,000 program. The present 
library is so overcrowded that less 
than 10 per cent of the students 
enrolled can be seated at one time in 
the reading rooms. During the last 
twenty years annual use of reserve 
books in reading rooms has increased 
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from twelve thousand to ninety 
thousand. The proposed building, 
which will conform to the Georgian 
colonial red-brick construction used 
in all recent additions to the campus, 
will be three stories high and designed 
to seat at one time about 30 per cent 
of the student body. 


Extensive changes have been made 
in the mechanical and chemical engi- 
neering divisions of the College of the 
City of New York School of Tech- 
nology. The undergraduate changes 
will take effect this month, and changes 
affecting graduate work will become 
effective in September. Eleven courses 
have been added, five have been 
dropped, five have been changed in 
hours or credits offered, and one has 
been shifted from the graduate course 
to the graduate division. The num- 
ber of credits necessary for the 
granting of the bachelor’s degree has 
been revised as well. In chemical 
engineering the total was raised from 
137 to 139; in electrical engineering, 
from 134 to 135; in mechanical 
engineering from 138 to 139. Twelve 
courses have been substituted for the 
present graduate work in mechanical 
engineering. In addition, beginning 
with the class to be graduated in 
February, 1943, a general average of 
C or better in all credits passed will be 
required for graduation. Formerly D 
was the general passing mark. 


A sctentiFICALLy planned “bread 
and butter library,” not a “hall of 


luxury,” will occupy the tenth and 
eleventh floors of a new Hunter 
College building now under con- 
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struction. The new library will offer 
accommodations for two hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes and afford 
facilities for 1,650 students to study 
simultaneously, three times as many 
as are now being served by three 
libraries at the present time. Stu. 
dents will not have to travel from one 
building to another to get books in 
different fields, as formerly, and will 
have access to thirty-five thousand 
books on open shelves. An electric 
conveyor will deliver and return 
books to the four tiers of stacks, 


and call slips will travel through , 


pneumatic tubes. 


Ass an antidote to “snap judgments 
and biased opinions,” New Jersey 
College for Women is adding a new 
course, “‘ Background of the War,” to 
its curriculum. All students and 
faculty members who are interested 
may attend the lectures. Upper-class 
students may take it for credit. 
According to George P. Schmidt, 
head of the Department of History 
and Political Science, 


faculty members in the social sciences 
have been finding that their students, 
while intensely interested in European 
developments, are inclined to over- 
emphasize the importance of current 
newspaper headlines and radio com- 
ments, and to neglect the significance of 
underlying factors and long-term trends. 
The course is being offered to counteract 
such snap judgments and biased opinions 
and as an aid toward better informed 
and responsible citizenship. 


The course has been launched by the 
Department with the co-operation of 
the Department of Economics. 
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Student Fees 


HERE are two primary rea- 

sons for higher education. On 

the one hand, the state needs 
trained men to carry on the services 
which it provides for its citizens— 
law, medicine, teaching—as well as 
for itself—legislation, public adminis- 
tration. This function was recognized 
by the founding fathers as particularly 
essential in a democracy, but it is also 
recognized in totalitarian states. On 
the other hand, the individual who is 
the recipient of this training expects 
that his economic and social status 
will be improved by college training. 
Frequently he sees only the personal 
advantages which will accrue to him 
and fails to appreciate those obliga- 
tions of citizenship which he, in a 
special fashion, should be able to 
perform because of the opportunities 
the state has opened up to him. 

The two considerations come to 
grips on the subject of student fees. 
What part of the cost of his education 
should the student pay? 

If the training of citizens for service 
is accepted as the point of departure, 
then higher education should be free, 
provided it is demonstrated that the 
state government and its citizens 
break even or make a profit from 
their investment. The public schools 
rest their case upon this consideration. 
It pays the state to have a literate 
and intelligent citizenry. State uni- 
versities also make their appeals to 


legislatures from this basis but take 
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the profit of education to a graduate 
into consideration in minor fashion 
through small fees. Private univer- 
sities and colleges accept a trusteeship 
for society and administer their public 
responsibility by making endowment 
and individual gifts bear the differ- 
ences between per capita cost and 
student fees. Few institutions com- 
pletely ignore the state service by 
charging the student for all the 
institutional costs. 

Those who hold that students 
should pay the complete cost of their 
education just as they would purchase 
any other commodity, rest their case 
upon the assumption that higher 
education yields economic profit to 
the individual. By and large the 
college graduate makes more money, 
holds positions of greater importance 
and prestige, and enjoys life more 
fully than he would if he terminated 
his training at the end of the high 
school. He should, therefore, pay 
the cost of his instruction. However, 
the argument is raised by the pro- 
ponents of state needs and by 
humanitarians who are interested in 
young people, that many able young 
people do not have the money to pay 
the total cost, that thereby valuable 
potential services would be lost to 
society, and that many deserving 
young persons would have the doors 
of opportunity closed in their faces. 

Private universities and colleges 
are greatly perturbed by this margin 
between per capita costs and fees. 
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They see revenues from endowment 
slipping downward. They gloomily 
forecast the disappearance of the 
large private fortunes which have 
been the reservoirs of endowment. 
The margin between cost and fees 
cannot be much longer insured by 
private sources. Fees must rise to 
meet costs; borderline institutions 
with small economic reserves must 
close. 

Some of their spokesmen feel 
that the burden of higher education 
must increasingly be borne by state 
institutions, but that is not a funda- 
mental solution. All universities, both 
public and private, must meet the 
question of the proper proportion of 
the cost that should be borne by the 
student. Up to date the state institu- 
tions have ridden on the tide of public 
service, but the state is paying for so 
many public services—good roads, 
old-age pensions, public health—that 
state higher education is now facing 
the question of costs. Every presi- 
dent who appears before a legislative 
committee is aware of the problem. 
There is no question that in the near 
future students will have to bear an 
increasing share of the cost of higher 
education. 


N INTERESTING solution to 
A the problem, one that safe- 
guards opportunity for the able poor 
and decreases the margin between 
costs and fees, is presented by a state 
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senator of Wisconsin, Henry W. 
Bolen, who proposes that a student 
pay a cash fee each year (the amount 
he suggests is $90 for the local 
university) and that the balance of 
the cost borne by the taxpayer 
(approximately $250 a year) be cared 
for by the student after he graduates, 
The low initial fee would keep the 
door of opportunity open, and the 
deferred payment would be cared for 
when the student is earning a salary 
and therefore able to pay. Specific. 
ally, the student when paying his fee 
would also sign a promissory note 
payable to the state for the margin, 
with a nominal rate of interest to 
date of maturity in from ten to fifteen 
years and at 6 per cent thereafter. 
Theoretically this would take all 
the burden of higher education off the 
shoulders of the state; and the validity 
of that position may be questioned. 
But the general idea of helping the 
student by deferred payments to bear 
more of the cost of his education, in 
an age when competition for state 








funds may easily lower the quality 
of his instruction, has interesting 
possibilities both for public as well 
as for private colleges. In fact, many 
colleges now make appeals to alumni 
on precisely the grounds that the 
fair-minded graduate should pay the 
cost of his education, so that some 
promising Freshman can have the 
same chance that his Alma Mater 
gave to him. 


W. W. C. 
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Many Valuable Suggestions 


How to CounseEt Srupents, dy E. G. 


Williamson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. xx+562 pp. 
$3.75. 


How to Counsel Students by E.G. 
Williamson, who is Co-ordinator of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services and Associate 
Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Minnesota, is a timely book and gives 
to the counselor and personnel depart- 
ments many valuable suggestions. It is 
a book which every counselor in educa- 
tional work should read. It approaches 
personnel work from the standpoint of 
the clinical counselor and what to do for 
the student who needs counseling from 
the clinical psychologist’s point of view, 
emphasizing clinical techniques, person- 
ality problems, and those of educational 
orientation and achievement, occupational 
orientation, financial help, health, and the 
needed investigations in this field. 

The introduction emphasizes that the 
high-school and college counselors have 
far more in common than has been 
contended in other discussions of tech- 
nique: the book is written for both high- 
school and college counselors. Stress is 
placed on how to identify special problems 
of the student and what to do about them. 
The first part gives the rdle of student 
personnel in education, and what is 
meant by clinical counseling in personnel 
work, followed by discussions of analytical 
techniques, the art of diagnosing, the 
techniques of the counseling, and the 
counselor’s needed psychological back- 
ground. Then are discussed special 
personality problems and the other per- 
plexities which the counselor has to 
meet. This is the author’s fourth book; 
he brings to it experience gained through 
several years of counseling students, and 

ugh organizing and administering 
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the testing bureau of the University 
of Minnesota. 

The author recommends especially the 
scientific approach by the counselor in 
studying student problems: by obtaining 
the facts about the student from the 
various sources, by using those facts in 
the diagnosis, and by applying such 
counseling techniques as securing con- 
formity, changing environment and atti- 
tudes, and the like. The book is an 
excellent exposition, and it is worthy of 
consideration because it is the work of 
one who has had experience in counseling. 

Though I recommend this book heartily, 
it seemed too long. In the opinion of the 
reviewer Mr. Williamson puts too much 
confidence in clinical psychologists. Some 
persons who have had clinical training in 
psychology cannot do good counseling, 
for even they have certain foibles. 
Though Mr. Williamson does not limit 
counseling to the clinical psychologists, 
he could have stressed more what the 
large number of non-clinical psychologists 
might do. 

Though used for emphasis, a too 
frequent use of the word shou/d appeared. 
More definite facts to back up his opinion 
as to why counseling should be done in 
the suggested way might have been 
given. The author has a tendency to be 
an intellectualist about counseling. He 
might have emphasized that counselors 
should be more “personalized,”’ so as to 
prevent them from making too many stu- 
dents “‘cases,” and “problem students.” 

There is some repetition in the book, 
particularly between the first and suc- 
ceeding parts. This should be accepted, 
however, since the same_ techniques 
are often used to study personality 

roblems as to study vocational prob- 
at This book leans toward aggressive- 
ness on the part of the counselor rather 
than passivity, whereas the informational 
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approach, the middle road, is probably 
more often used in counseling. In gen- 
eral, the book is a good one and deserves 


a wide use. 
J. E. Watters 


Purdue University 


A Pioneer Work 


GuiDANcE FoR COLLEGE StuDENTs, dy 
Margaret E. McCaul. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1939. xili+231 pp. $1.80. 


“The primary purpose of this book is 
to furnish a working basis for the guidance 
of college Freshmen.” It is a textbook 
for use in freshmen guidance and general 
orientation courses. 

Two assumptions give the book its 
specific coloring: that “the student’s 
development will come through his own 
thinking, evaluating, and judging, rather 
than through striving to measure up to 
arbitrary standards about which he has 
very little knowledge,” and that “effective 
guidance is a co-operative process between 
students and advisers.” 

The book is written to challenge 
students to do their own thinking, and to 
place in the hands of both instructors 
and students the tools for stimulating 
this process: 


. .. Each chapter is arranged with enough 
discussion to give the student a general 
understanding of the topic. Reference read- 
ing is offered for more detailed study. Then 
through work sheets involving self-appraisal, 
or directed research and activity, each student 
is expected to make personal application of 
the principles and standards studied. The 
work sheets are for both instructor and 
student, and unless both co-operate to carry 
out the suggested exercises, the book will fail 
to function to the greatest advantage. 


Part I deals with problems of college 
life and work, covering such matters as 
the purpose of college and of the guidance 
course, the importance of becoming 
acquainted with teachers, ways of getting 
information about the college, the purpose 
of testing programs, systematic planning 
of time, use of the library, study tech- 
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niques, and reading. The chief emphasis 
of this part of the book is upon problems 
of academic work. Problems of living 
conditions, social life, home relations, 
finances, extra-curricular activities, part- 
time employment, and other such prob- 
lems outside the areas of academic work 
are considered only incidentally. The 
style of writing is simple and effective, 
and the activities suggested at the close 
of each of the chapters are workable and 
well selected. 

Part II deals with problems of per- 
sonality development. The author says; 


. . - Considering the keynote of a desirable 
personality to be the efficient functioning of the 
individual in society, this part of the book 
approaches the guidance of personality build- 
ing from a developmental and functional, 
rather than from a rigidly scientific, stand- 
point. The student is directed in his study 
of social values and his attitudes toward 
them, by stimulating him to evaluate and 


develop his own life philosophy. 


A philosophy of life is the integrating 
element in the theme. Separate chapters 
deal respectively with civic, aesthetic, 
recreational, religious, and health values 
as varied ingredients in a well-rounded 
personal philosophy. This conception 
of a way of dealing with problems of 
personality is the most unusual aspect 
of the book, and is a refreshing departure 
from the all too frequent emphasis upon 
character traits per se. The treatment is, 
however, too much a rationale by the 
author, whereas, to be consistent with 
the aims of the book, it should be more 
of a means by which the students can 
systematically inquire into their own 
actual and desired points of view. The 
work sheets at the close of these chapters 
tend to become tests on the subject- 
matter presented by the author. 

Part III deals with problems in 
choosing a vocation. It is quite short, 
being only thirty-two pages in all, and is 
meant as a general guide to more extended 
books written by others. It makes no 
pretense to special contributions of its own. 

In speaking of the limitations of this 
book, we have not meant to cover up the 
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distinctive merits of the author’s aims. 
The idea that guidance and orientation 
courses are primarily a means whereby 
students can work in their own distinctive 
ways toward their own orientations is a 
considerable advance over the usual text- 
book treatment which in reality tends to 
be a logical orientation of subject-matter 
rather than a means for the psychological 
and operational orientation of the student. 
Had the author’s aims been achieved, we 
could ask for nothing more. The short- 
comings are those any pioneer work, 
and for us, it is preferable to have 
joneering in the right direction with a 
“ shortcomings than to have stagna- 
tion. Hence, we recommend the book 
for consideration by progressive teachers 
of guidance and general orientation 


courses. 
Ross L. Mooney 


Ohio State University 


In Twenty-five Years 


Tue Liprary oF Tomorrow: Sympos- 
1uM, edited by Emily Miller Danton. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. ix+I9I pp. $2.50. 


This volume is made up of twenty 
contributions by twenty-one writers, all 
but five of whom are librarians, who were 
invited to become clairvoryant and tell 
what libraries would be like twenty-five 
years from 1937 or 1938. The librarians 
include such eminent administrators and 
teachers as Herbert Putnam, until recently 
Librarian of Congress; Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director of the New York 
Public Library; Sydney B. Mitchell, 
director of the University of California 
School of Librarianship; and Carleton B. 
eae professor of library science, 
Jniversity of Chicago. 

Nobody knows or can tell, of course, 
what changes will take place in the 
organization, equipment, and functions 
of libraries in the next twenty-five years, 
but the effort to predict what library 
buildings, methods, materials, services, 
and librarians themselves will be like in 
1965 may have some value if it stimulates 
even a few leaders to make a careful 
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appraisal of present practices and trends 
which would lead to the speedier abandon- 
ment of those which time has made 
uncouth. 

It is the non-librarians, as might be 
expected, who indulge most freely in 
flights of imagination, the most intriguing 
example being the article by Frederick R. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
— of New York, entitled “Looking 

orward, a Fantasy.” The librarians, 
for the most part, actually confine them- 
selves to a discussion of present-day 
problems in the light of the most pro- 
gressive practices and content themselves 
with pointing out actual trends without 
venturing very far into the realm of 
pure prophecy. 

Most of the writers more or less 
unconsciously fail to distinguish between 
the objectives and methods of different 
types of libraries. Carl H. Milam, sec- 
retary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, for example, makes the statement 
that ‘“‘the modern library is not sure of its 
fields, functions or specific objectives.” 
That may be true to some extent of the 
public library; it certainly is not true of 
most other types of libraries. One thing 
to be hoped for and rather confidently 
predicted is that in even less than 
twenty-five years the library profession 
itself will recognize more clearly the 


essential differences in purposes and 
methods between different kinds of 
libraries. 


Many of the writers enlarge upon the 
part that it is assumed photography will 
play in the activities of all libraries in the 
future, although only one seems to foresee 
a drastic reduction in the amount of 
printed material to be stored and served 
to the public. It is quite generally 
assumed that the library, presumably 
the public library, will be responsible for 
serving to the public whatever substitutes 
for books invention and scientific research 
may bring forth, whether in the form of 
motion picture, radio, television, or 
“audible books.” 

Curiously enough there is one highly 
desirable development, and one that 
is now perfectly feasible technically and 
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economically, which no writer discusses 
and that is the printing of books and 
riodicals on reasonably durable paper. 
o the mind of this reviewer the progres- 
sive disintegration of much of the paper 
now used in the printing of books and 
periodicals is coming to be one of the most 
serious problems confronting libraries of 
all kinds except perhaps those catering 
exclusively to a popular and recreational 
demand. Publishers show no interest 
in the castastrophe which they have been 
and are bringing upon scholarly libraries. 
Even if all libraries were to combine in 
one compact co-operative purchasing 
unit, as one writer predicts, and refuse to 
purchase books and periodicals printed 
on non-permanent paper they could 
robably effect little improvement. Per- 
heen within twenty-five years the situa- 
tion will become so acute that copyright 
will be refused on all matter not printed 
on paper suitable for preservation in 
libraries. 
C. C. Witt1AMson 
Columbia University 


Important Contributions 


Current Issues 1n Lisrary ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, edited by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. xli+392 pp. $2.00. 


Most libraries have reached their 
present performance of functions and 
t= by the trial-and-error method. 

he librarians have been too busy getting 
books into service and then serving their 
public to work out philosophies of 
organization or objectives in administra- 
tion. At long last, however, the Grad- 
uate Library School at the University of 
Chicago has tried to remedy this situa- 
tion. It took as the topic of the Third 
Annual Institute, “Current Issues in 
Library Administration.” This volume 
contains the addresses given at that 
Institute during August, 1938, by fourteen 
speakers. The result is one of the first 
really important contributions to a dis- 


cussion of the subject. 
In the Institute, and hence in this 
volume, the problems of the public 
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library were stressed. Nevertheless, the 
principles are of general application and 
the librarian of the college and university 
can readily apply the dicta to his inst. 
tution. This is true of a number of 
papers such as the thesis of John B, 
Kaiser, librarian of the Oakland Public 
Library, that “personnel [is] the key to 
administration.” 

Five of the addresses are by others 
than librarians. Two of these are of 
special interest since they set up the 
theory of administration in general and 
point out how it applies to libraries. 

The first of these papers, by Floyd W, 
Reeves of the University of Chicago, is 
entitled ‘Some General Principles of 
Administrative Organization.” He points 
out that general principles must be 
formulated for the development of any 
science and then discusses seven principles 
relating to administration as a process or 
to administrative organization and applies 
them to libraries. 

The other paper is by Marshall E. 
Dimock of the University of Chicago 
concerning “‘ The Place of Organization in 
Institutional Development.” He demands 
that the library objectives be defined by 
librarians: ‘“‘Administration does _ not 
begin to be intelligent, and hence effect- 
ive, until objectives are thought through.” 
This demand was met at the Institute 
by Clarence E. Sherman of the Provi- 
dence Public Library in his paper on 
“The Definition of Library Objectives.” 
Mr. Dimock points out » Bon bases for 
departmentalization: association by terri- 
tory, by commodity, or by function. 
Public libraries are organized chiefly on 
the functional basis, although branches 
are established on the territorial basis and 


subject-matter libraries on the com- 
modity or clientéle basis. 
University libraries stress subject- 


matter in departmental libraries, a form 
of organization which challenges the 
functional. A study of Mr. Dimock’s 
analysis will help any college and uni- 
versity administrator to reach a sound 
conclusion in regard to library operation. 

A further study of both oublie and 
university organization is developed by 
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Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Harvard 
University Library, in his paper on 
“Departmental Organization in Libra- 
ries,” while Donald Coney, librarian of 
the University of Texas, discusses “The 
Administration of Technical Processes,” 
with equal application to the two types 
of libraries. 

The final paper by Douglas Waples, of 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, entitled “People and 
Libraries,” clearly defines the dilemma 
which the public librarian faces: Shall 
the public ane be book-centered or 

ple-centered? The university library 
as always been book-centered. Mr. 
Waples asserts that “the public librarian’s 
frst responsibility is to satisfy the 
demands of scholarship as fully as he 
can, and that by so doing he renders his 
greatest service to the cause of popular 
education.” In his inimitable way Mr. 
Waples points out the difficulties in 
doing this, all being very suggestive to 
both the public and college librarian. 

F. K. W. Drury 
Nashville Public Library 


Library Expansion 


CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Buitpincs, by Edna Ruth Hanley. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 


tion, 1939. 9+152 pp. $4.50. 


During a recent four-year series of 
letters from a Dartmouth undergraduate 
we have come to feel fairly well acquainted 
with “the library” at Hanover, largely 
through the enthusiastic references to it 
as a place of inspiration, study, and 
relaxation. It is almost like meeting an 
old friend, therefore, to find Baker 
Memorial Library heading the list of 
illustrations in Miss Hanley’s recent 
book, College and University Library 
Buildings. We have also come to feel 
that the function of a library in the 
program of a liberal-arts college is more 
than Miss Hanley sets up for it. When 
she says that the library should “make 
available to students and faculty, books 
and material supplementing the instruc- 
tional program,” she is too modest as a 
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librarian. For, indeed, it may readily 
become the central work area of the 
program itself rather than a_ supple- 
ment to it. When a librarian and an 
architect, working together, produce such 
a happy combination of administrative 
convenience, student inspiration, and 
architectural elegance as exists in the 
Dartmouth structure, books such as 
this new one do well to premiate the 
achievement. 

For any architect who may be con- 
fronted with the problem of designing a 
library of major proportions, there are 
two things of vital importance which 
must be provided. He must have what 
the profession knows as a “program of 
requirements,” and he must acquaint 
himself with previous experience in similar 
fields. Miss Hanley insists that the 
librarian must also be interested in these 
things, and she covers much preliminary 
ground in these areas for both the 
architect and the librarian. In the nine 
pages devoted to “Some Essentials of 

ibrary Planning,” data are presented in 
rather discriminating fashion, based upon 
the author’s training under the direction 
of William Warner Bishop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan, and her own 
experience as librarian at Agnes Scott 
College. 

Not all libraries can be as extensive 
in size and scope as Dartmouth’s Baker 
Memorial. Recognizing this, and present- 
ing examples in a manner to afford 
reasonable comparisons, the forty-two 
libraries for which there are floor plans and 
photographs are classified as those costing 
over $600,000, those under $300,000, and 
those in between. The examples in these 
classes are not always chosen for excel- 
lence, and the value of the data to the 
librarian and the architect lies in the 
observations and criticisms made with 
each example. Miss Hanley could have 
been more generous with her help at this 

int if there had been a more uniform 
see of criticism of the several examples, 
using some definite reference to the 
standards set up in her pages dealing 
with the essentials of planning. This 
might have made it easier for her to be 
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more emphatic in her criticism than is 
sometimes the case, for there are places 
where we feel she is “pulling her punches” 
just to be nice. In spite of several 
references to the discrepancies between 
planning for convenience and planning 
for architectural effect it is interesting 
to note that many of the examples of the 
several types of buildings which rate the 
highest in the author’s criticisms happen 
to be designed by “big name” architects. 
In the high-cost class, besides Baker 
Memorial by Frederick Jens Larsen, 
there are the Gray Memorial at Michigan 
by Albert Kahn and the Charles Deering 
Library at Northwestern by James 
Gamble Rogers among those receiving 
commendation. In the other classes 
Miss Hanley mentions with praise, for 
features of merit, such buildings as the 
library at Atlanta University by James 
Gamble Rogers; Stockwell Memorial at 
Albion by the late Charles Z. Klauder, 
associated with Frank E. Dean; Stewart 
Memorial at Coe College by Graham, 
Anderson, Probst, and White. 

Comparative cost and size data con- 
cerning the forty-two library examples 
are presented in most convenient and 
condensed form in a statistical chart. 
With ever so little imagination the reader 
may see before him a composite diagram 
of the physical features of the typical 
libraries of the country. An extensive 
bibliography of articles dealing with the 
— aspects of 102 college library 
uildings supplements the principal mate- 
rial in Miss Hanley’s book and furnishes 
keys to a widespread store of additional 
data for the librarian and the architect. 
There are blank spaces in this bib- 
liography, however, as to name of 
architect, date of construction, and 
approximate costs. 

College and University Library Buildings 
is a good book to have available for 
reference when one is confronted with 
the problem of library expansion. But 


in commending it the definite funda- 
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mental caution is important, namely, 
that no new library problem can be 
successfully solved by trying to duplicate 
a definite feature or physical condition, 
either in plan arrangement or exterior 
appearance, found in some other library, 
Successful solutions to new problems are 
often prevented by such prejudices. It is 
gratifying to note the recognition of 
this general principle expressed in Miss 
Hanley’s book when she writes, 

. it is not impossible to achieve archi- 
tectural beauty along with economic admin. 
istration and functional co-ordination if every 
one who is to be concerned ultimately with 
the use of the library co-operates with the 
architect in the initial planning. 


And surely there should be included in 
the list of those concerned, someone who 
represents the interests of the under- 
graduates who delight to read, study, and 
relax in an inspiring environment such 
as that which is found in the lovely 
alcoves of the Tower Room at Baker. 
Howarp Dwicut SmirH 
Ohio State University 


The Professor’s Time 
LEROY T. PATTON 
[Continued from page 139] 


and that the teaching-load of a 
department head should be reduced 
below that shown here. 

In any case it is believed that the 
study shows that the college professor 
is a much busier man and has a 
much longer working day than is 
generally believed, and one which 
is much greater than that which is 
regarded as a full day in either 
business or industry. [Vol. XI, No. 3] 
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